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ABSTRACT ' ' " • , ' 

In the decade since flarrisburg Area Coamunity College' 
(HACC) has been in operation, its student body coiapositioii has 
changed from^a .70/30 ratio of full-time ta part-time students in 196.4 
to a'''50/50 balance in 1971. This study was designed to determine What 
changes in the student pfofil^> have, taken jlace corresponding to the 
change in &€%d€^ body compositioJir sud to develop a model f or ^^^^^ 
modiiyi^ the HACC student services program to reflect thosg. <rKang 
Existing data indicated that, cofipared to the average '-HAjCC stud^ 
196.9/ the average HACC student of el975 is^ olft'fer> nqre likely^^*^ be a 
part-time student, more likfely to '^e-^. female, and less likely to plau 
to transfer to a four^year col}jQ^Je7 Interviews with sej^j&tfal ' 
representative groups of students showed' that n eg a^iVe reaction to , 
student services wasf:erfi^red on laculty^j^Tti^j^gf^ care'^r counseling 
and job placemenJ^/'-'^rnd^,^ seryi^es* JJHie' study inclu^ei 

a review ofth^pertinent litera^xej aJ5L---ehIalysi^ 5ACC' enrollnje^ 
trends J>9^68- 1975) ; a review ^ the^e^iaracte;^istics of ftillrtim^, \ 
-par^tlTme, adult, and ^piT-^r^dit students ^^jfe^olled during fall 19,75; 
^^witfa comparison of sm^^t opinion cincernin^ student services in - 
1972 and in 1975. Ba^e^ on this informatioA, a dynafm^ic participatory 
model for student^^sf^^ices is presented* (DC) ' 
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A GCtWNfTY 'cOLDDcksTUDiM^ ' ^ 
•. ' ' vara IMPLICATld^IS FOR- SIUDEIW. PERSON^E:L SHWICES / 

■ i ■ ' .' ■ ' 

,. Jay P. Ebersole , ' - 

■ • ' ' May 19Z6' ' ; , . . ' - ... 

Harrisburg Area Ckxmiunity College v/£is founded in "196^ aS the f irst ^ 
corrniunlty CQll^ge^ in. Pennsylvania. In the de.cade -of its history, the 
student enrolment trend has changed' ffcSi a ^0:30 ratio of full-time to 
part--tiJBe students to a 50 ; 50 balance ^iri i975V Ihis. Major Applied Research 
Project has investigated what* chan^ges' ii). the student profile have taken 
place-'COrr^'^pc^ing to' the trend in the enrollment pa^em. 

Student ^ enrollinent dafea and Inforrrtation available fran student feur- 
veys,\?er^\^n^^ describe , changes in selected student, characteristics 

as,j:iompared to pr,evious /Harrisburg Area.^domnunity ^College reseai'ch repbrts 
oil/ the 'student profile and adult student population in 1969 and 1970 
respectiyely. In add;ltion to' increased ntobers of part-tiine^ stiidents^" 
tj^e study has revealed increaseTS^^ average student age from 22.9 years 
to^25.7 years, a gheater proportion of women students, ne^gply one--haljr of, 
the * students enrollfed in career curricula as compared to the majority 'of ^ 
trans f^ students in earlier years, and for the first -tfiine "selected charac- 
terifet^ics . of non-^ocedit students. ^ ^ ' ' - " | ' * J^' I 

' The proposition of this study" Suggests -that a? the student profile, 
has changed ^in reepnt yearSr, so the pf-ogram of Btudefifc,'"S&i:»viees. ought to 
be 'Evaluated and mocjified in Response -to tjne 'needs, of ch&TGingrstudent 
pepiaation, li^^yaluatlon .stuQy of st^dl^t seryiftcg 




research office, in 1972, was cc*|i^arecl 'with feedback on student services ' 
, gathered rrom"" representative gpouj^s of the ciiront student enrolliient bv 
means of institutional' survey instruments and' direct student discUss^Lon' 

• through the nominal' '-©^up process. A poeltive degree of sarisfadtiori Vas ■ 
.:^fouhd in these I'esuilys^. but, areas of cbncerrf ^d need for Jjnproviment- were 

i ><3ekifi«d generally !n,. counseling 'arid" specifically 'in academic. Advising. ' 

ObtmJunicatidn was not "clear an^, distinct \6dn6e:7iirig services available '/ 

^ understanding of.proc.edOreV'on Which st.udents deperid* -'instractional' 

■ ''.■,.■>'. . '■» ' * '. ' * ' 

'problems .an^l scheduling hassles were asspciated with student services ' ' 

■held. -responsible /or th^ ^equacy'-qf faculty'a^visorsl' the iKJentification' 
< of teachers, tl:ie inOej^ibility of course and xiurriculm requirements /the 
Inaccessibility of siaf f to non-traditional student heeds..'. Mo^t negative - 
- .reaction was registered concerning Interferences Wi^^h .^he, ediickional. • 
^Jtperience which was. the highest^ priority -for most\stUdenis^ day, and ' 
night, full-tiuie and part-time. TJxj* traditional student slices were ' ' 
'less critical'^to the students', concern. .C^^tional dmperf ^ctiorls ^ ' ■ 7 
limited office hours services ^ that re^iy didr^^t heli5. wei^e a -disafepint-* " 

• ment; but^ inst;iniction, advising', course' sequence,, '^fechedule .ponfl-i'cts w&re^ ' 

•■the things student s'fervices shoirld c4lly 'do 'something about. 
' ■ . ' ' " ... ■ • • ■• " -f ^ ; V 

' . ^ ^Student^pervicfes' staff.respons^^ to' the data, collected' conqV 
' " " ' ' '■' '"^f v • - . ■ " • . ' ' ' 

student profile and the feedback on" student' service^ -solicited through 

.the nomiml "group proeess.,,. Great:est .consensus 'for change /in §4ap1?ing stu-" 

d*$nt services to; -ehangi'ng stud6r)f nB.eds\was td adyo^^e tHat a'coupgel.or , 

leadership' specialist be. assigned! the't^sks of^ s£atf dievelbtkent arid - 

aaj.Qstm^ht '^of ,-s^^ces to • meet ' ^hb heeds- 6^' the cUrre.ht *riori-^Kdditionai 

■^-^ "" " •/ ' - .' '•' '. • ■\ . ' 'V.. • . y ' *< 

_ sl&lide!{i^ -for, flexible- and relevant ^e^^ V ^<Jitiorrj.'-^lustcra,t)f V , 

' ^p^viVes arid 'personnel 'needbd^'^to bd-'^cSntDred 'in the ^^^^^'^'^ nr^^i-Anc.-)' t.^'^^^ r / 



to wbich students looJced' for help, ia coping with the camx^lty college 
experience.' One center 'was Admissions in which application evaluation, 
placonenf testing, recoj;x3s maintenance, financial aid and veteran^ ser- 
vices were clustered . Another area was Curriculum in whicji faculty . 
/advisors, curricuium counselors^ human development facilitators,, and co- 
curricular activities coordination were centered. The third cluster was 
Caneers where vocational cjCJunseline, job plac^ement service", college- titans, 
fer. assistance, and follow-up research v/ere gathered. 

The' study concludes with a proposal Tor modbst' reorganization of 
student s,erv4ces ^jsing the game amount of staff ahd resources presently 
^ allocated by the institution. Claiming ^thit the creation' of the tri- 
. level concept of student .services. Introduce f;x)m ;the founding of the 
college tends toward ^ hierarchical separattkon into higher and lower ser- 
vic^s or bureaucratic 'l^reakdown of comnunicsLtion, ^teraption, and par- 
ticipation^ the author suggests a dynWrdc participatory model of fluids 
interdependent, and iritVchangirig ^ilusters q.| services centered in admis- 
sions, curriculum,^ and careers. A core spherf^ of influence is an adminis- 
tration cluster including the chief student services officer and an ad- 
vispry'^coTimittee,- recommended by the_ staff for continual input by stu- ' 

dents, - faculty, and ideally the cannurij»ty. 

" ■ ■ ■ • /. ' ' 

'*rhe significance, of thi-s study is found in its analysis of current 

student data to' define a changing stud^t profile/the evaluation of f^/sd-- 

back frcxTi students instructive for the adaptation of student services, 

a jnodel JCor reorganizatioi.which builds upon a momenturr) for change ini-. 

.tlated with the original tri-level Concept of studerjt services, the potent' 

tial for implementation of rccomnendations for increased leadership 



coo|dination ^ closer association of student services without increase 
-ail|catlon of resources in staff a^d budget, tte ongoing responsibility 
Of fhe-al^or'as Dean to build upon the, findii^s of this study, and the 
nomM. group process Of. direct: interaction of ad^ninistrator with student^ 
and staff -J^ which one felt they- i^npiied', "if he cares enough to listen, ' 
rnight do somefehJ^ to help." 
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\ r ■ ■ . . CHApTEl^ I. imCJDUCTION ' 

."Each Qollege should accumulate a body of 
' ■ facts about its ovtfi student body which . • 

^ • will serv« as a guideline for educational 

f policies , and procedures," (Meds^er, 1960^ p. 5) 

Hje purpose of this study is to determine what ^ If any, alter- 
natives 'for student services in a particul^ coirni^ity college rflay be' ■ • 
■necessary -in relationship to those changes, if' any, vjhich'ha've occurred" 
in the profile of. students over a ten-year period. There are two foci . 
for the study: one, the parofile of student enrollments j the-otfe, the 
profjram of student' services,/ ' ' ■ - . ' .■ 

The gtudy, jj^itially, ^reports. changes in the profile o'f the 
. student bqdy pf Harrisburg Area Camiunity .College which haye occurr-^ 
In the first decade. of it§ history, 196^1-197 ^l.- /Research reports pub-!; ' 
lished by the- college under the authorship of Snyder and Blocker. 
(a T^CilA of Students , 1969j ^he Adult Student Population , 1970) have 
been usedf as the historical data against which to contrast a profile of ■ 
students, 1975, ^' ' • . ' - ' v ' 

Additionally, this study • suggests guidelines for appropriate 
modification of student services, from the original' model established . 
,a decade ago -by the founding president, of the cbllege, Clyde V^lo^ker, 
J Ihese services were evaluated in 1972 agi the-oolle^publaihtf^'^ 




the results in t% Selgas and Blocker resear( 

M Evaluation , 197^1 ). A suimiary of the findings is used' a^^ipoint .fo^--^ 
comparispn with evaluative feedback by current students representative of 



today's student' profile. Recarn^endations. fo^ ehange are' b^ed pp' -l^^or^ 
tion gleaned from institutional data on st.udent needs 'm ^als, on sur-'" 
veys conducted with sample student croups as u^ers of the services and 
on a response process of the student. services staff. ■[ ' " ■ 

The Prot4ea)^ ^ \^ ; 

IMS study .investigates the question wheeSr studJnt'.sei^^^ks",.^" / 
Should be adapted to. changes in student enrolls '^.d-acco.pa^yi^.'ltu:;'' 
- dent needs and objectives. If one-half, rather than .ne-third„.of the • 
current student bcdy is p^-tizne, with acc,anpanyi«g implications for'^age, 
sex, employrr^eht, grade ^oint average ; academic goals; personal ne^ds, ' 
employ^en^t stati,^;-^^^^^^ goals,;hat then are the adj ustoents" neies- 
.^^-for student /services staff ali^at<lons, .priorities,- prpg^n^ rela- 
tion to student.^Wabinty; t^^3^redul";s/ -^^^^^^^^ ' 
/,develop'^r>fe<.philosophiba3^>5^^ - '-^ 

, ■ ^Harrisbur^^A^^;;^^ founded in l^Sk as the.^irst 

. cotaity CP Wto. the' Conmdnwealth df Pennsylvania. The student- body ' 
of its early history was mostly full-tdjne day students, with the najority" 
, expeeti^ to transfer .upon receipt ot the associate degre,. ' Student • s'er'-., 
\ vices from the beginnijig were organized on a tri-level concept of decen- ' 
J.traliEed services offered by faculty advisors, division -counselors/ ' 

Wtructors, and counselor specialists. late in the decade the student ■ 
' pibfiie, first detail^ed irt-a 1969 research report;, took on noticeablf - " ' 
Change; With a decline 1^ full-time enrollir^nts, a decided incl^ease in •' ' 
-part-time students, ■ older students; and-^reglstnaUons for ^ff-campui^ 
courses. . Cystarrm^y daytiin^ office hours, post-Mi|i school age groOp". ' ' 
activities, on-campus staff accessibility were.; called into questron by a 
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• " . ^ ^ . ' ' . 3; 

' . Staff,' attentive to ^the ehahglnc stydent popuiattoA and desii^^\is of r.e- 
- ' . /Structuring student ^ "services' to meet v*iat had to'^b^ accoripanyijgnf'/ ohiin^ 

; • " ' * * ^student'- needs. ' ' - , '* *" ' ' ^ . ^ ' - ' ' 

" ^ ; ^ ^ • The rrotivation for thls. study has grown out, of :st:;af f toquliy ancj 
; ^ ' . ^Initiative into appropriate inodiricdt±6n o^ ^tut^ent" services based upon 
\ - • ^ ' s,tudi;,^f accurnulated data available br^ curr^^^^ 

, Canputdr--based data has been gathered over the years -but *ha^ n6t been 

t . : : . ' • ' . . " * ' ^ ' ^ \ .;. 

ly'' " *iir^^trio5?pd>tt>r^purpo5es infomin^ st&ff tq uncjerstan^ the* student pr6-- . 

i ' * ^ ^ ^ ** ■ V' "'^ ' ' * ' '"^ * s 

^ ./file*' .'I^i^ sXjt^ai^itial increase .in adult student enrollment has not been \ - 

j , ^ ' ^amirred ^ince ax} initial study of students over ti;enty-<)ne' ;years of age 

i .. , , :^ ,Jn'1970. ''l>^a af^lysis had yet been made of infonnation available^ about 

I . . ' - ^ " : ' figiVcr^^^ in , ccmriunity and coritlnuii^ education. Thi^ study, * * 

>>\:«^*''% ' ^ ^ " " ' ^ ^ ' ; - 

' " . ' "V tjie assl^dnce of the data processing staff of ^ the col L?g$,. initiated 

I ' ^ - " ; *J;;b^ .composer .program' to retrieve; student data and undertook' the a-ialysis 
I ^ . " V* , '^V^^ ' . ' - ' ^ ^ ' ^ . . 

L " '^'i.' . 'tp^u^ate. trie previous research reports' of "1969 and 1970. ' / ^\ 

! * " ' ' * / , ■ ' • ' ' ' 

- . • ^ . * *^ 3tdd^nti services v/ere' first evaluated by students and staff in . * 

*1972> when a high rating of , ijijpor canoe and a positive degree of satis- 

, ' faqtion 'were recorded. However, a careful iSok at area^; needing Improve-- 

ment was not taken. at that tMe by staff outside of thei research' office/ , 

due to published results not made available until 1974 and hence regarded 

as out of date. 'The changing student scene and the changes in student 

services personnel, administration, and programs recreated the need for 

current' ex^nation of student services in the context of change, Survey 

\ ' . instruments, an outgrowth of previous follw-up studies, gqierated new data 

' ' * •> ■ ^ • ^ . ' ' ' ' 

, , were available for further use with representative 'sample groups, of .cur-. 

rently enroned sludents^ Dii^eqt personal jnterViews by "the^ author with 

• ' . > ' • ^ ' . i * \ > 7 



-small groupt; of day and evening students of od^eer and transfer student's, 

• ' :\' ' ' ' ' ' ' • ' ^ ^ \ , ■ ^ ' ' -'V ' ^ 

" ot *college-aGe,and adult students provided additional" feedback^ concernj-ng 
'priorities J of* students ^'gAd a3/t it ddes' toward student services. . / . 

' Pron the analysis of data .substantiating chairige in^studont profile 
and, from tho^esponse. df students and ztaft, to .thejidequacy^andT^r effep- f 



tiveness of stnjdent" services, the\autbor deveXoped from the study a pro-- ' • 
posal for r(^genlzati6n oi;* moaificafcion;£)f ^student? services from a tra-* 
level (K)nccpt; Wit^^MerarchicalA)Upeaqcr and risks to a 

ip^ppticipatory, ajid dynamic'^ concept of inCerrelatihg setrvAces and ^t^Qr-^ ^ , , *. 
acting' sta.ff. * • • * ' * , * . ' f ^ ^ u' ' ^ A 



^ ' I* ^ Procedure3 and Methodology /• ^, , ' , ' , '</ * > 
- ' This research rirojeot has used ^nethods *desci:^iptivQ i»e search to" J • 
ol^tain a profile of. current student enrpyments at' Hai4?isburg P^a Con-' '^'Z 
inanity- Ooll^ge/as wel^L to ascertain ]X)t^ential student . services responses*. 
, A ^tailed sqim^y' of Snyder anfif Blocker. (A - Profile' pf Students, . Research 

^Report >Io. 1^-49^9). qsed as the base ,fbr carp^ison of computer infQrma7, 

* - ' ' ' • /. , ^ ^ " ... > '/t/ - 

ti|^n data oA full^Vi")^* students cui'rently-and -offiicially- enroll^' !a3 ;of • ^. \ 

• Octob&r 1/1^75. Sii^e t>ie jp69^stufent pyoSiie TOde rflinlmjl- reference* 

to part-titt)^ student data, tlie initial Snyder and Blocker study me-re^-e 

vant mos^tly to fUll-tiibe students. . A second siinnary by Snyder and Bloc}<6r 

(The Adult Student Populatj^bn , ..l^esearch Report No.„ 6,. 1971) was used as 

the base f&r comparison cf' compftiter infbrmation (^ata on part-^tiihe ^Td ^ult ^ 

Students- curcentj^^ 'ar^ iOiffj^pially enroiledW dfi October 1, 1975. ' A full- ' 

^tiJDe student at. Haqrisburg, Aresr'^XJOTrnunit;^ 'College ii? a student enroliehd 



4r ' 



for tv/elve*or rnore credit h9Ui's; ^ pa|$r-tliTie student is. one enrolled /or '.^ 



• eleven or less^ credit hours-. 'The "kfJuXt stuapnt is identified by ^dcr '. 

and Blocker Clfe. 6, p'.l) as a^e; twerjty-on.e' years and older." ' .. • , 

;The computer s(^ch 'of bhe. cunpent Student master file ret rievced ' 

data on full-tijne and on pdrt-tjLme« students kccordipg to. fourteen .deacrip- 

-tors for a^e-0X)up. categories of ■ five-year- inter^^^^ An additional ' ' 

search was needed for stctdents age twenty so' $s tp disfci-nguish youri^r;' 

Students from the; adult student,' age twenty-one. and older. Major .i-toms^ 

for the .data eearch iMere age, sex, veter^^ f Irianclar aia..recipient ] •/ 

ethnic identi float ion » credits earned,, cumulative grade point average,"-"^ 

^fiUPr^nTcuhrlculum,-; reverse transfer. A iepai?ate • conipiiter '^inquiry waV ' 

'made for data'6n'.non4ci%3it 'atyd^ts, tb 'provide new infotwateion' for a 

colle^ segment: ' rfet , pre vioys-ly-anaiy zed. ' • ' - - - ■ • .*. 

A research -fe^l^eht , .the" "input -inf c?^t ion, fbnn,;" . requests 

fYx^mjiewly; „6cc;QileeUst«dWi|s~^Ucfi aiif orrnatrion as •- r^asbris for 'attJenaing • ' 

. : coll^g&i plans after finishing- school, employment statosi^ ^hours worked 

" )&paciaa Tieeds and goals.* This d^ta is cotnButerized.-arKi.iias -been retrieved ^ 
' . . , ' - • ■ ■ . 

. - for this study to help '.shape further the conteraporaa?y stuc^ept profile 

^ . .Th.e study .of student ;sei^vices reviewed the j)hilosdphical 'and - ' ' 

- ^rvctural.basefOT student services. outlined, in Block^^ 

Richai^sqn '(1965', dbu9). amplified; ^ ,.su(^h. informal^ papers',,available in 

the..Jrtstitufcf6naL/ile.s.' and wHich d^^ • ' ^ 

rationale, for student services at Harrisburg Area Gorariunity College? '""7"^ 

^ A Retailed summary- pf Sfelgas &nd'Blo©ker ( gtudent -Servlcee: An Evaluation, • 

'■^®^^^:^^PP»^^No-{..l3,;i^7'»;y suggests 'Jhow'.effefcfclviMy.;' ^s-of* 1972, the " 
* ■ -^-v.., ^ "v. . -. ' 

^ Student services program- met the^ noeds. for whicli ';^6rvi'ces were prdvlded. / 

/■ . ■ Representative grouiis-'-bf^'Cui^ • - 

veyed ponccrning need f or coj:(nsclli5g and adndnlStratlve servicos' provlclcd . > 



jDy student sewlces staff. Such information was gatJ-^ered previously from 
part-ttine evening students^ but this study for. the first tijiie solicited 
reactions from full--tjjpe,day student^. 

The noninal group process (van de Ven, 1972, p. 337) Is a means 
^ tp determine needs expressed through "qualitative judcmental problem 
' exploration by a sample of individuals v/hose experience, expertise, or 
perceptions directly relate-to the problem area being explored." By 
the prpcQss of smll group interaction, problems v/ere enumerated and 
^ven priority ranjcing and qualitative rating. This process ras used ^ 
both with representative groups of students and with the student services 
staff to identify problems an^ possibilities for student services, to 
establish a rank^prder listing of the suggested recanmendations, and to 

rate by quantitative selection such priorities to which student services 

! 

prxDgram coijiponents should be adapted. Recommendations '^e su^ested for 
implementation with reference to 3tudent development .philosophy. 

Research Limitations 
This research proj ect has used data stored in the computer f ilgs 
of student information^ already available and retrievable for the insti- 
tution. It" did not necessitate the accumulation of new input for the data 
^bafik^ In addition, this proj.ect has used survey instruments already 
developed for use with evening, and part-time studenis, as well as for 
the voluntary input information contributed i?y students at the impact of 
their initial enrollment. This study extended the survey use to include * 
represeiltative daytitlo students and made p.artiGUlar effortr .to secure ccm- 
pleted' Input sheets from students enrolled for fall term 1975. New 
instrumenta oPlnquiry aSid additional computer data were not developed 
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for this study; rather it has organized the collected data to expand the 
profile of students currently enrolled. New data was generated by use 
of the noninal group proces? by which students contributed personally and 
directly to the findings. 

Tliis study has sought to compare data organized in earlier rer 
search reports with comparable data available for the 1975 student body. 
It is not encyclopedic in description of student pr'ofile, and any single 
selected student characteristic could be further .investigated* to acMeve 
fuller descriptive and demographic precision. It is not a scientific 
evaluation of student services, if such were possible, but rather builds 
upon the initial study of 1972 and expands the perception of student ser-^ 
vices with feedback iVom current students and stsiff. The conclusion sug-- 
gests a modest reorganization of student services found basically by this 
study to be satisfactory; it is not a philosophical reconstruction. 
recommendations for change are a natural extension of^'a will to: adapt dis- 
played by student services staff and encouraged by the administration 
since the founding of the college. The specific^" design for student ser- 
vices suggested as a conclusion of this study has not yet been 'l^lly 
implemented as proposed, but clusters of services rather than levels of 
services l:iave been gathering recent momentum* ♦ 

Finally, this study lamlts itself to' the scope of student services 
as a single administrative category within the college ^comnunity. It deals 
vrlth enrollment data, registration information, selected student charac- 
teristics, student services^ programs, counseling services^ student' activl- * 
ties. It has not ventured in administrative governance, academic admirija- 
tration, instructional criteria, faculty teach^g performance, grading ^ ' 



practices,, camiunity services, business ^and ' finance It is rather a , 
. llMted study of the changing student profile v;ith,ijnplications for changQ 
in* student services. . ' <'^ • 

Significance of the Study - ' * . ^ 
The literature testifies .to change in. cojrmuhity college student 

enrollJBents and encouraces research' projects in local iristitutions to • 

' "t* * 

describe inore fully the profile of current students: This study has re- * - 
trievcd available student data and analyzed 'selectedU characteristics to- 
Outline a contemporary prs2!ia^^ainst 'which to. compare a profile ^of ^ . 
earlier researSTr studies at Harrlsburg Area Conmunity College ,(19^9 ^1 970^ 

In addition, this study- ha^in^ulred' of students representative 
.of today's student .pop'al'ation* concerning their need for and evaluation^ 
of student services. Feedback related directly to tte tri-level' organi- 
zation of student services 'at Harri'sburg- Area Conminity College. Staff 
input encouraged the modification of* the tra-l^vcl concept toward.. a 
Igss ^toried structui^e and more dynamic^ i^Jfte'^action-. of 'servicW alus^ ^ ' 
tered giround centers identified' by student needs, i.e.; admissions;" 
curriculum," careers. The author of. this project has had opportunity to 
work diijectly .\Tith student seryices staff of twenty prof essionals who 
were consulted in the design of thQ study' and participated" in t>he nanin&l ' 
group process. As Dean, the author has the contitiuii^^ administrative 
responsibility to implement ' thfe pj?ogram recominep<^ations-is v/eli<as 
staff assignments wliich res«-lt from, this study. ..and' to '.share findings . 
with the total college conmunity. i. . , ,*■ ' " ■■ 



p)ls' stucjy. has 'been cailse for 
program for retrieval of studertt data, 
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^.the develbpnent ""of a compufceif^* . 
hsretofore stored Uat unretrievcd- 



for -analysis and Jjitorpretatlon. 'In the. future this proGram' can be" : 
routinely, used"' for output of this information for -use by -student Ser- 
vices, by thV.. records office, and 'by administratipri. ' • . " • 

^ , This study has provided opportunity to fpcus.,"upoh the part-tijne 
student wh©se xecent majority in conmun'ity college '-enroUjncnts gi-ves 
new attention to- part-time student characteristics and needs. TheV 
literature quite^traditlonally viev;s the part-time studpnt as a.middle- 
^^ed evening student. Howeveip, by observation one- }<nows that increasing .- 
numbers of day sUMenta are enrolled part-time, ^d.rtiai^ evening students- 
aire youns adults. ^The data collected- bjr Ihli study gfVes more accurate 

^^efinition to: such observations, ■v.^ 

^ ■ • " . - 

; 'The non-credit" student enrolled ir/camiunity education progra-.is ' 

has rpt been studied at Harrisburg Area Cqniiunity Colieg4, and this study, 
has analyzed the data available to describe these students! > * " .-*■'■■. 

. Previous research reports published by. the college have been used 
in this study as a working basis for comparispp with data, input, and ... 
-feedback presently available abeut and frqn the centenporary student.- 
■It is important that historical-repprts be used as ppint of reference ' 
in describing current trends and changes which cendition'the' Prganizatien 
of services lest these be shaped mere by traditien than by -necessity.. ' ' 
.Inst^tutipnal research reports of yesterday tend to- remain fdxed on-j^he\ ' 
library shfelf, rather than useful in the understdnding ot'tg^^'. This 
study. has used them as a primary resource:' 

\^ Finally, and most significant, has.bfeen the process used by "thib'. 
stydy to eifcil npt merely computerized data by ' which Students can' lie ■ 
counted, but rather tp feather direct feedback frcm students themselves" 



.concerning specific needs for ser^J-ices and personal evqiuation of ^s^r- • 
vices- available, used^" or unavailable. .Ite nomjMl group process^ ^ffec- 
tively infonns the examinatlpn of a problenvwlth cairect and^ organifeoS 
input A:om. groups of those most concerned aind directly .involved with the' 
problejn. 'Itiere is no one with as great a stake, in studc^t^ services' a^s . 
the^ studQ^ts. themselves.' Further, the data v/as collQCted and 

shared vath staff /.thiq^ pr^cfess v/as used to organize staff recortricndations 
for rei5ponsj.ve change in student servlcas, .the implement-atLoh of which "/^ 
should be the majo^ out^come of t^fds study. - . ^ . . ' I ^ 

^' In 1970, a monograph on student profile was publistje^ ,by Ilsu^riS'- 
*bur& Area Cc^unity. College (Lager, et al, "^970, p. 21) as part of a ^ ; 
Middle. states accreditation 'case study. This report "cautibned. 'that ' 

• . *■ - ' ' - ' ^ ' ' ' . 

"research studies Iri themselves are not* enough;^ they should lead "^to ' *' 
'^z ^ , ' . ' • . 

program innovations. 'This combination of research and progr&Jii develop- 
meiit will ainprove the ability of the callege to meet the changing needs ^ 
of students." IMs study lias souglit to do just that. ' • 



' ■ CHArTER II. OKE iriERATUI^ - ' _^ 

• ■ • Comnunity. college literature has lorag '-called for Incre'ased - ' 
research activity into the statistics, characteristics, ana needs- of^'. 
students. Reynolds (1956, ,p.2) suegestod that a more -thorou^^i^ study of ■ 
junior college students was "obviously needed." CroSs ■ (E:T.S. , 19$8, " 
p. 52) wrote that much greater emphasis needed to be placed *on research 
"at- the local lcvel,;\ where the student /bodies of the individual college 
needed ,to bo studied. Bruker and T^liaha (1970, p. 31) in a study' of " . 
part-tiins students concluded that "a review of available literatm^e 
reveals that ther-e is a lack of definitive knowledge concerning, part- 
time students."- n^ey called not onli^ for Studies of data about 'the com- 
position of part-tjjiic undergraduate/student population, but also for the 
development of inctruments which wf^uld give students the opportonity to- 
express how. they viev/ed various cj^llege ser^iciss and how .-they vieweO.^ 
themselves within the institution.' . ; i : ; 

, ' Student Profile'' ' ' . ^' • ' 

Ihe Fact Book on Higher Educat ion . ( 197^<'/ dp . 7^ . 20 7^1 .''^iVcites 
the trend toward incr^eased numbers .of part-time" students ' In', higher educa- 
tion across the span 1966-1973, pari:^cul&?lyliri;p^li^ .ir^^t^^ ' 
In 1966,;69^.Df all stuaents were fu'll-tiine' and: 3l'^ wei^e p^^^timp.^- In- 
1973-. 65% of the students were fpllltlme, and part-tijne^ students ' had \' 
increased to 355?. In public ihistitut ions, -the number of fuil-tajne ' . \ ' 
-students decreased by 6% and parfe-ti^ students increased 'by. 6%, While 



^in private institutions, the nuiDber.of full-tijT^e studepts increased- .by 1%' 
; . aiTd rxiri-t3jne students^decrejiscd by 1% over the 1566-1973 period. . The .ACR 
■ study (Fincincjjig Part-Tijue Stu_donts'. 197^^, p. 37) of camunity college 
■ ■ . enrolUiients noted, a trend froni 1965 tp 1971 when the full-ttoie students ... 
•'V \ ' y • decreased from 52A\% to 51.6%, tmd part-t>e students increased from' '17. 6^ 
to By J 972, part-tjjTiQ student enrolLnonts reached one-half of all 

•students' enrollea^in post-secondary education, and enrollments of cplle- 
giate part-time students were increasins most rapidly in the two-year ' 

' • . ^ * 

' . 'college. " . 

,. • ^ ^ ■ ■ ,^ Parker's .study (1973, pJl60) of two-year college enrollments in 

' ^. 1972-1973 showea thjit full-time - students totalled ^19^" of enrollments, and 
_ , part-time. students accounted for 51!^. Ihe part-time student orj>ollment 

represented a 12.9!^ increase over 1971-197^^ fif^wres. Parker observed that 
the increase iii. part-time student enrollment probably reflects not only 
the changed pattern of student enrollments, but also "the -flexibility and 
initiative,; in the two-year colleges to meet changing needs and derrards, ' 
P^'^icularly in such areas" as minority affiniiative action, adult and con-, 
ti"u5'TG education, and other non-traditional education modes.!' 
. ; y\ ' Medsker (196O, p.^iii), in discussing the junior college student, 

\ noted that the conmunity college student was advancing in age level not 
• ''-v ' ^^'^'^^^.^ entrance of World War II and Korean veterans into higher 

' • education, but continuingly into the late 19^ 's w'ith ^ ^iJX increase in ■ 

■ ■/ V students aged ,^5-3>L adult student was especially attracted to the 

' J^'commmity collegos- "where men and women with work and family responsi- • " ' 
.bilities can attend college in the hone ' ccmnunity without disrupting their 
■personal lives." 'In 1975, t^aeroff has witten4n the .Sunday^ , New York . Ttoos 
that the percentage df .adult, studepts beyond tte nonral 18-22 bgo (Sroup h 



\ now the fastest; crowirig segrnont in- higl3?r 'education, making .upsJlB^' of ■ - 

U;otal bnrolljTients; -'A4s theme is echoed by ■Hood (3,975), who haS/ written 

■ V"^a Joiy-nal of College' Student - Perapnnel editorial that" the Vi'un'iber of • 

\ x . ■ 'y. ■■ ■•; 

, .South who willX© to college at age 18 vrf.ll. r^mji-in ctotlstant- dn'fhe/1.9ro's'. ' 

and will decline rapidly Jjn, the 1980;;s; anuWl^. ■;1^90J-s/ ' ' 

•VUl dii^ectly affect the roless Jof"rt%iyVstudent>C^^gOTO^ as ■ . 

, increased numbe* of pairt^tlmf^ students f non-hagli schbol gmdtet(Js.,_ Iqw ' ' 
cost tuition econoniy-mindeaj^',adu^\styUente will enroH. " ' 

^ Harcleroad and>/^Vomg (1972); in an ACT study of the rate of ' ■ 
degree. credit enrollment in relation to' the college-age population' 
(18^21 year9 of age), slnow a, trend .from i960 to 1985 w^ch reveals a 
c-hanged rate from 52. 96j? to«117.-95^ by 1985. " Such '^i plodi^tion. would , 
■ indicate fchat^if .college'ragc -student enrollnients ar^, static, even d^clin- • 
ing, adult student enroilir.ents apparently, are /iriushroojning". ^e scale Is . 
Interebtins (p.6i Table 1.1) r 1960 ^ -52- 9f^^, 1975 - 98.21^, 197.6. - 100^97^, 
a985 - 117.95^. A study of United States 'Census Vstatistic.s on American 
^ Youth in 197'<, cited by the Chronicle of Higher Education , predicts an 
"Enrollment Slow-down" in' the next decade as the college-age (18-21) 
enrollment drops from nearly l6'.9''to li<.388 million, and the adult student 
(22 and oyer) population grows fron 11. l to 12. mi 11 ion-, 

■ Gleazer (1975) cites a 12rincrease in cormiunity college enroll- 
ments between fall 1973 and fall' 197^ » and coimients that "part-time 
^udents are coming in- steadily increasing .^nimhers with the increase in 
/.vforhen students particularly notable!" He note^-,.a"'?2^ increase in women^ 

t-time students in contrasting- 197'< with 1973, Pa^'l&r's study of 
197?::^1073 (p.^^eo) foUnd 'iy^ of the part-tM? students were" women iind 53^ 
were inen. Shoulders (1968, p/10) studied ^omen 'in public Junior colleges 
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of Mlssouri^op^'found that *^.larce number of wotnen were, enployed fullr-tlme 
while taking advantage of the opportunity -to continue their: education at 
a public junior college. She found a large" number oj "self-supporting ' 
/ young sijTgle women'.' were part-tjjne students at those institutions. 

Brukor and Tallana-(1970, p. 31) studied part-time students on the 
EdwardsviUe campus of Southern Illinois University and fo^ind that "he" . 
was slightly more than 29 years old, serious in purpose, uiterested in a ^• 
business or Vofessional major, cornnuted an average round trip of twenty 
miles for evening^ classes, and was fully employed with part 5f "his" fees ' 
paid by "his" employer. "He" maintained a constant levdl of attendance . 
throughout the year, includojig sunmer sessions. It is not clea^.from ' - 
this study whether female part-time^ student characteristics may be dls- • ' 
tinctive. Busl^ell (1973, p.l3^) makes a more glaring sexist distinction 
between male and female adult part-t3jne coimiunity college students. • Paii;-.' 
time Women are mothers whose children are "successfully.' grown, which is- 
the wofen's. first career. On the other hand, men work full-ttoie ^d study ' 
jsartrtline seekiiig to change occupations, -upgradea^yels of responsibility 
» .incoiTie, and update job skills; He does not acknowledge that women 

can" Share these same adult student ijncentives 'based, on cui^rent eftiployment.. ■ 
Men study, he,. says', for intellectual stimulation and to rediscover the 
■ revyara^ of liberal education. He does not allow that thesi are adult '' 
• < needs rather than just male needs. He does not account for the working ' 
woman as a coimiunlty college., constituent, but reports women as,6nly those ' 
mothers wishing to re-enter the labor jnarket once the children reach " " ' 
school age. ' '.•■»■ ■ • 

Godfrey, and Holinstrom (1970, p.JO) report the median age of part- 
tijiie students in con^ynity coireges and' vocational-technical centers was 



27 yearg.^ contrasted Mth the median age of 20 yeai^ Tor fu-ll-tdjne Istugicnts 
as i^eported by Busltiell- (1973, p. 19) . Medoker's early i^eport :(1960, p.^l8) 
found that adult students In the junior college were youn^^er than adult- • 

■ students in extension centers and high school adult' education cour:ses. ■ 
.Thirty percent were less than 26 years-, and 9.5^ wer^ over ^5 years in 

the junior colleges'. ' . • • . _ 

The ACE study, Financing Part-Tijne g^udents , (197^1, p. -1) makes' • 

■ the .contemporary point 'that all -students in post- secondary institutions ' ; 
are adult students with adult responsibilities both in terms of their ■. 
role in society and In the academic enyirohment. This description for ■ 

■ the cun^ent decade when maturity has. become legally affirmed at age l8 

is a correction'of the;old distinction between high-school graduate youth ,■ 
and college graduate adults or non-high-school graduate adult-type's over 
21 ye^s of &ge. Further^ the AGE rerx^rt records that while 75.5% of the 
■part-t5jrK.- students work full-time, 2^1' .3^ 'of the part-time students are 'not 
employed full-time. Tliis contrast coulfl suggest that we cannot assume ' 
that part-tijTie students are necessarily night school students who work • • ■ 
■full-time days, but that a s;Ignificafit number of part-time studonts^may'^ 
be day students who v;ork part-tlnie at nights or whio may be unemployed# 

» Lewis (1^68, p. 26f.)^ reports on Miami-Dade's week-end^ college • 
which attracts evening students , who .wish 'to tak^ a'^ai-tlme student' load, ' 
day students who are' employed, daytime oh . weekKiays and need week-end . " ;, 
classes. Junior hidi school.; students with outstanding academic ability 
Who take -alcebra I., and exceptional high school students enrolied in 

■ M ' ' ■ ' :''■/'. ' - 

English^ nat;^emat)ics, and secretarial scieride .courses.' The idea of part- *' 

- • ■ . ~ - - ^ ■ . ' 

time student as limited to.adults is pnTichcd by the realization that 

younger, pre-col,lcge students can be. part-timors-.. In' addition^ Ixwis- • '\ 



fciuncl'that woek-ond part-timers Included ,,^n currently employed asV' 
•secretaries, teachers, as well as wcaen who wefe'. housewives . ' Sixty per- 

- cent of the Saturday students were 25 years of a'ce ^ older, in-contrasfc 
, -to 17? for the regular college population. Qf those week-enders ■ over • 
^.age- 25, 37% \iere'kO years and older. " - ■ • • ^ 

Gross (1971,.p.l73) calls. to the attention of the higher edufta- ■ 
tion '-establishment- that-'rfdllions of citizens a^. creating their ov.^ 

- -lif^-loipg learriing models of education, and we Vnay look fdrwara to the ' . 

day when education ie somethiiig to.be cbnpleted" before:. aee 25.' In 

the fi?%-^aQ4lysis, enabling people .to aeam-howeyer, whenever^,- whatever 
_ they need or desire to. leara— is-the aim of ' education, " ' ' . . " " 

Tne ^QE study. (i97'0 finds that -higher ^ucation institutions have 

not generally been hospitajDl.^ to the iheeds of part-tiine -students The ■ ' 
, study labels them Sutright discrik'natory in the- attVtudes .of academicians 

and policy-mqkers who long have held that^ ' 

• "the failure to pur^be and conpiete a- degree program .is Welv ' ^' ■ 
frivolous and wasteful of academic resources ' A^ording to the ' 

• critics, part-t^e .students are not serious in theil^ motivations 

- are nqt.as competent as re^ar^ students, ^d, worst of-all ' * 

adult eflucation is synonyinous with flower -arrangihg, Prench'aud- - " ' 
. , • Chinese gourmet- cooking and other, les^ ^cademiTsuf Ject s?" 

• • Harcleroad ahd Armstrong (1972, p..l86), in, studying faculty attk" 
tudes toward pai^t-time students in the, Massachusetts ^tate College systemV 
found. 98r6f the fapulty .felt that part-tim^ students worked full-tini^' ' 

* and had families to siippoi^t ; , Seydnty-seven percent felf that j^omen'-part- 
.time students w^re-mother? and nousewives. " Seventy^f ive percent felt ' 
that part-t-lnie studepts were college drop-outs. • " : ' • 

^ « Knoeli;(197i)- stressed the peed for part-tim^ st'udent progi^ajns' ' r 
because ^cornnuhity college ciMcuIa' planners tend to assvme" that .their. v. 



• student ' nanri is the Aaa--tiine/day-1;lme student whose enrolLnent is un- 
* . * . * .* "• * 

interfoipted^ following the preGcribed' sequence of courses. However, many 
/ ' ^ ^ * ^ : 

deviate rmn.this nor^Tr as" students who alternate between Aill-tiine and 

P9p:i;--tii7ie- schedules, who do not ^attend college rigl^it , after high school; 

who' are ^der-prepared for college level burses, vho are und^cid(^ about 

goal3> and who drop in and out periodically^. Sclmitt (1975)' warns that 

the human potential of adult students is. \^?asted by higher education 

which discriminates • against those whose wprk and^family 'responsibilities 

prevent them fi-om returning" to a specific campus fpr regularly scheduled 

day classes or.iei^ed to the yourig adults', of the collegfe-age population. 

Bnp4re*^State College .(Ke*/ York), Serviceman's Opportunity College, CLEP 

exams,-' fexterrial 'degree programs, night ajid week-end xiegree' programs can 

conserve the adult student -potential for the benefit of society. ^ 

In contrast to the discriminatj.On against part-tlm's students 

pnphasized-by some authojfs, other studies point toward positive part- ' 

tiine student attitudes. Bruker and Taliana found part-timers v^ho "did 

not feel less cared for than full-timers. " (p. 32) They accepted the 

fact ,that certain functions and services are oriented to full-time and 

•.day-tiiDO Students. Less than,one-thixxa of the partrtin>ers felt that - 
fUn-tiine day-Elmers* got. preferential .treatment. However, 'part^ftme 
^students wanted to be eligible fpr ajcademic awards, to^ .receive And be*', 
recognized by the ^ s.tUd^nt ^newspa'per* Shoulders.' /study of >oftien (p. 11) ^ ' 
found that*p^Vt^ti^-s*tu(3ents ]1<Jed an or.tentation. pro(p;*"am, /flexible, / 
sthedulirigrto accommodate changing attendance, patterns from one tern? to - 
the next, more Informatiph abbut' availability of counseling' services to. - 

'f)arH;-timo' students, f inline ial aid for pajt-yme' students, and experljnen- 
tat ion with t^acliing methods more "suitable to adult learninB..'^ ' , ' ' 
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In tems of motivation, Shoulders found that -of Hi wanen students 
in Missouri public junior colleges the 95 women under '^Q/years'of age en- 
rolled because of the low cost and opportunity to live at hc^e^ while all 
of the 16 who were over '10 went back to , school for personal satisfaction ^ 
and to update skills. . ^ * ^ 

*IT)e ACE study (197^, pp. 1-2) found that part-tiine students attend, ^ 
school (1) for personal and family reasons; (2) to continue their educa- 
tion because of salary incentives, peer group pressure or legal, relicen- ^ 
sure, or professional certification requirements; (3) due to organizational 
goals;" (^) in federal or state public problon-solving pro-ams ^uch as 
agricultural extension, lav/ enforcement training, drug al^use education.. 

The ACE study plus other author- (Cross, ' 1968;- Bushnell, 19^3; ' * 
Chronicle , 197^U Maeroff, 1975) emphasize the serious carrnitmeiiit and can*- 
parable or superior academic achievement by part-tir?ife students. ^ « 

*^The part-tims student appears to have 'equally or more; serious' . - ' {, 
motivations in terms;of Subject matter and occupational moti-" - ' ^ 
y^tlQns for participation and di'ops out, with. less frequency;, - , / 
the part-tijnfe student has equal intellectual ability anc^more ^ 
accrued experience to profit frgn exposure to academic learn- ^ ' ^ 
ing; the part-tijne student achieves as well or better in ' \ , 
academic performance." (A.C.E., p. 38) ^ ' . " ' 

^'A^iqlt students' are less cdntentwith^ mediocre instructors^ are*' 

more jLnsIstent^that their individual learning ne^ds be served effectiyel-y;'' . 

and'^^k out^ "t-eachers. v/ho know y/hat they are talki-ng about." (Bashhell;^^ 

p. 89)' Older students tend to experience fewer academic problems, than 

younger students ^because .of their experience in the. world of work/ Of 

t^ieir maturity and Vesponsibilities of home and Tami^y, of their, goinjg, ' ^ ; 

to'cQllege because, they really' want to rather thart because of peer, or, .... 

, parj:)ntal pi'essure, and because "they only ^cf.ister for courses they have. 

tline to pr^pai-^e 'for-and coyer adequately." (Maeroff, p. -9) \ 
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^ ' In Mei^Ske^s study (196Q, x>M), gipaduate students found that '. " / 

scholastic aptitude and achievement , of evening/adult students In Caliioinia ; 

junior colleees-H-as hfgher than !full-timcf day students and eveni-ng high. 

school adult- education students. " Cohen (1971, p. 92)' found that rocular 
. day_ students differed frdn night' students "at an eatren:<2ly high rate of 

si^ificanoe." Day. students had less confidence;. Jfess stability, greater 
.concern wit.h' self- identity and qbout the present ^nd future ; v;ey>e more ' 

docTogtic, less creative /-and less effect ive^in critiq^ thinking. Cohen 

suggested that ""night studenta were more secure because they held regular . 

dayt.tejobs ^an^ 'indicate'd more vocational direction^ Schultz'and Ulmer ' 

(l966j p;39),contrasied achievement betweeo day and evening: students of^ ^ 

" ,^ ■ . J ■"■ y' •* ■ • . ' 

different age-'groups and ,f oun^ that among; young sti|dents (under 21 years 

• ' ' ■ ' \ . t , , . , . »■ 

•of age>Qf higher afeilll^y^ th^'re" was . no significant difference betv/een day 

- and night -st^udents. ' /Mbi 'evening s'tudepts, those ovQr\21 did fe'et-ter than 
•thosfe- under 23..., Oldeiy, ■CoYer.;2l) marginal, evening studgnt^" of lov/er Ability 
•sc9J-ed.^high9r thkn^ma^^^^ istucjents.; younger day. students of lowei^ . 
.''aMitty. achieved Ipigh^r- ^SGOrQs:?.Wheh tliey xihanged'to rilght couj-^ses. 
Sphultz-^and Uljn^r.felt> they had ^uccessl'unj; challenged an assumption " 
tl^f, evening classes w§re lnferior,to4^y,.6las3es" by demonstrating that 
when acMevement, testing waS appl'i^ to bot^r'^Say and evening students, 
evening s:tudents did as well 6r better than day students. 

In sumsnary, the literature testifies to the increasing number of 
paxt-t3jne student ^enrollxnerj^ts .in post-secondary education. generally and. 
in COTmOhi^y colleges in: particular^. The literature docufnents an increas- 
ing ph5portion of coimiunity college 'sWdX?nts as. adult, evening students! 
middle-aged males who seek j ob antf incofne upgnacling or vocational retoo]- 
'ing; h6asewife--type motliers whose children are. off to School and'v/ho now 




seek a second career. Cross (1968, p. 52) says we neea to know more about 

the background and motivation of this student; we must c^in g;rcatcr under- 

standlnc of hisAior problem&x^ "including the conflict jn^^ demands on the 

time and enercY (sic) has available for study." Stetar (197^, p. 7^1) 

reminds the corrmunity college Of the obligaiion in its educational mission 

to sei?vc the educational needs of all citizens in the community. Bushnell"* 

(1973, p'.86) refers to the prediction ^resulting fr^i a study of the Bnpire 

St^e Qpllege that v/ithin five years nine times as many adults will be 

enrolled^ in non-traditional programs as there credit students in more 

traditional colleges today. "These adults will be enrolled in learning 

activities outside the traditional full-time, day-oriented educational 

system*." Increased leisure time, flexible course scheduling, dispersal 

of course sites to office and home will encourage the adult student to go 

to college while still ^t work. 

Parker (1973> P-7^1) challenges ajid cautions the tv;o-year college 

in, the changing enrollrr^nt^ scene: 

"These schools have stressed good teaching, generally prac-^ 
ticed open admissions, operated at low cost, have been highly 
innovative in curricula and community service, have served 
disadvantaged and minority ^oups conmendably, and have been 
spared much of. the stultifying effect of academic bureaucracies 
that so often plajjue baccalaureate campuses. Now that many of 
them are beconing mature institutions, they will need to be 
wary lest they lose their versatility .and flexibility which 
have been so advantageous. The ossification of age is an 
academic health hazard against which any institution should 
be vigilant, and the publjc two-year schools are beginiiing to 
arrive at that juncture in institutional life. The aspects 
of mission described above remain on their agenda, and they 
have a special opj^ortunity and responsibility to sez^ve students 
and society" in carreer education in the remaining 1970 's and 
'the 1980 's. Iheir servicer; will be needed." • 
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Student Development 

Some authors hint with negative innuendo that the field of student 
affairs has never had clear identity (cf. Clyde Parker, 191^)- One does 
admit that at gatherings of student personnel educators much time and 
effort are spent on role definition, vocational ambiguity, and professional 
accountability. However, the chancing profile of student services can be 
a testimony to the flexibility in response by higher education to the dyna- 
mics of student needs in contrast to a fixed and sterile pattern of insti- 
tutional organization (Shaffer, n.d.^. Tnat is, the very fact that the 
form of professional service has adapted to changing furictions in student 
needs is notev/orthy and positive. . ' 

Over the past fifty years, three' phases of developnent in student 
services have been identified (O'-Banion,' Thuirston, Gulden, .1972; Hurst, 
V/eigel, Morrill, and Richardson,' 1973; Parker and Morrill, 197^). ^Irii- 

*' » 

tially^ the college president appointed andean to eontTOl the students by 
regulation 3 repression, and removal-; ^ He monitored student behavior as 
"warden" «^f the institution. Happily, against the abuses of this office 
"the students eventually drafted and demanded their "bill of rights." 'As 
student riglnts dininished the autocratic r^le and rule of the Dean of 
Students office, special: nts in services needed by Students were being 
gathered under the administration of the Dean of Students . As high as 
thirty-six service functions have been identified attracting a corps of 
appropriately trained service people and a mesli of bureaus to meet the 
maintenance needs of students." In the post-World War II era, the third ^ 
stage of student personnel work concentrated on a .therapeutic service to 
those students who had "serious problems. Counseling psychologists' were . • 
closeted in clinical centers with o^port*(iity to'fneet just a few students;^ 
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vdth 'severest troubles. "Some institutions did not move t)irough>ach oi: 
these stages; some institution::: have naintainod each phase in th^ir !X)rt- 
folios of student services. But increasingly some have moved *frdn -these 
now traditional patterns of student services to a human dp^plopmcnt concept 

For the first half century, student personnel services developed' 
as a series of services reacting to forces within the collece cQrmiunity, ^ 
forces calling for control, maintenance, and remediation of students. In 
recent tajiies, student personnel services have been developing as an active 
program for the shaping of forces within the total college experience to 
maxiMze the potential for the grovrf:h and development of student's. As 
early as the 19^0' s, the American Council on Education called on student ^' 
personnel wo-kers to recognise that students are individually different 
and unique; that each is a whole self integrating emotional, .affect:] ve^, 
physical, social and intellectiaal resoorceSfj that education begins in th^ 
.drives, interests, needs of each student (Parker and Morrill, 1^7^). 
Historically, education has been centered in the deyelppnent of the , 
Student thi^ough the training of intellectual capabilMes "and skills 
that have been narrowly defined in the aea,demic disciplines. But now 
student development is be'ing defined by humanistically oriented educators 
and psychologists fi^om the point of view^that "man is a growing organism, 
capable of moving towai-^ self-fulfillment and responsible, social, develop- 
ment, whose potential for both has been only partially idealized." (O'Banion^ 
Tliurston, Gulden, 1972, p, 203) . ' 

The contemporary student .^evcloRment program capS the move Of 
student personnel services from the traditional control-oriented governing 
Of student life by in )\ar entis sta-ff to the team of human development 
facilitators who assist students with those developmental tasks pm*e<^isjte 

- - - - " ' ■ 
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to constructive and successful interaction with tteir onvironment. A 

' student ^development pro^^ain no longer is controlled by a dean wboj^' staff 
works "witmn v;9ll-de fined job (descriptions, but rather cmsists of staff 
atf^d stiKlents v/ho can *^shake themselves loose'' arid eXercj.se personal 
responsibility and creai^ivity in the innovations of developmental pro-- 
gr^s and procedures (Hurst, et al/ 1973, p. 11). 

Parker (197^ lists three current uses of 'the tenn student develop- 
ment'. The first ho describe^ as ''new hur^ism,/' notably bC O^'Banion and^ 

-Ihurstoh tl972). Student development is the structuring of a caring 
environment productive of grov/th toward self actualization. However, 
descriptions of student personnel v/orkers and courses do not, for Parker, 

'define the propositions of developmental theory which tell how students 
achieve the stated, goals of growth and effective learning. . ' - 

Pajbker -^hen describes development ^s cognitive and behavioral 
eaniplcxity. By challengine; a per^>on''s ^"equilibrium" r^ew learning takes 
place to restore the lost balance. Such upendirig experiences contrast 
sharply v/ith the humani§tip self-growth potential described ab^ve. 
Critical, to this complexity of restructuring is the risk that a person ' 
may not be assessed accurately as to the ability ' to stand up^und'i^r up~ 
setting development-praDOting activity.* Blo^cher (197^0 defines growth 
as the function of a "dynamic equilibrium" between, thea needs and capa- 
cities of an individual aM th6 levels of stress and stimulation in the 

environment. Vflien the level of stress is above the ability to cope, one 

♦ 

withdraws.. Ji/hen'the level of stimulation is below, one ^ is bored and 
unchallenged. In neither case, does positive growth occur. Blocher 
wants the. educational system to create a dynamic equilibrium or "ecologfical 
balance" between the student; ^and the enviix)hment to allow for maximum . ' 



• gro\vth. A student, development procram of "ecological balance" w.ould in- 
clude "structures" of opportunity, where tasks to be. learned are balajiced 
with mastery,, of support where cognitive" coping mechanisms are balanced 
with affective social relationships, and of reward' when effort expended 
is -balanced with satisfied needs (p.363f). Blobher 's- view of the com- 

* ♦ * * ^ ' • 

>lexity of equilibrium is a.mOEe hopeful student development' theory than . 

• ■ \ ■ f . ' " ■ ■ ... 

Parkeri's fear of risk in manipulatins the equilibrium. Nojietheless, bpth 

sound too much like I^, . rather than- embryo I ^ . ' , , 

Smith (197^0 contrasts • these first- two yiews o^ development as • 
process-oriented . humanism and goal-Oriented beliaviorism. -The fonner he 
■ describes' as a Rogerian cllenb-certtered activity of self^actualization. ■ 
lhe» latter h-j views as Skinnerlan objectives stated in behavioral term?;, 
vd-th perf oraahdb criteria_ as 'accountability- measures. Smith proposes a- 
■student deve_lopment program, of behavioral .hurr^-iism in which goal-s are. 
humanized and attainable and cjbject Ives 'are •constr'uetiye , and,-, specific . • 
Be Cites- Pfeslow's "good person" and Landsman ?s- ^'beautiful and noble 
perron" as the tatimate developniental objective for. individuals in con- 
temporary society. Such students would be passionate vri.tb, themselves, 
productive in relating t'o their external worlcf, and cqmpassionate toward*,, 
others (p.5l6). . ' 

. Parker's third psychological construct is his preference ' for • 
developnent as stagers or hierarchical. "Piagpt's stages of development - 
recognize distinct .and qualitative differences., Njaslow's hierarchical, 
theory outlines the "sequence, 'of dovelopntental tasks' to be mastered. .In'^ . 
each, Parker applauds the necessity to specify the particulai-- ^Dehaviors 
Characteristic to the partlcuiar stage or statioh, and the' specific task 
which must be mastered ,ih62?dor. to make progrfiss:'.. ' ■ ' " . ' • 



. -Pcirker's critical appreciation for "solid developriK^ntal' theory", . 

as applicxi to student xievelopment ,pro(p?ainming, seems to be the necessary ^ 
J* 

correction ]Doth^to a ngJLve humanism and a manipulative behaviorism, as 
long as at each stage along the student's way a, good, beautiful and noble 
person is developing. 

• ^ • Crookston (1973), Larsen '(19730, Hurst, et al (1973) trace the, 
ntovement of counselors from the historic role of passive, reflective, 
remedial professional service to an active, preventative, collaborative, 
enooantering, even confronting relationship with students and increasingly 
with staff* BloCh:,^r (197^) uses the term develbpmental to describe coun- * 
seling services as rrpving'aw^ from psychiatric diaghostic reference 
regarding rtormative behavior to the greater coonselor^ interest in humeri ' 
effectiveness. Educational institutions were established, Blocher recalls, 
in order to help children and youth grow and develop in valued directions 
toward full adulthood ahd hunanitj , Larsen (1973) obsen^es that student 
developmant cent(^r counselors encourage students toward self-direction 
£ind independence, teaching students to cope with life situatiOiiS not by 
adjustment but by overcoming obstacles and frustrations,,, Counseloi^s can- 
not isolate themsclvesi wit h^ the few critical cases v/aiting for .students 
to be' br^^u^^t into their* care, as in the medical >odei.'^ Rather counselors 
need td -venture forth providingy services f6r*the de\/elopment^ .of the general 
Student body, wording with visible .groups of students needing" help in 
.reacH;Lhg positive, goals', larsen .-(197'3> P*225) writes; '^'The returns to 
the stu^lonts and the^ collcjge will be miich greater in working with a large 
riumbpr of students facilitating; their nomal .development, than in trying 
to salvage a few wiyi iipre serious problems." . ' . * * 



; O'Bafilon's favorite plirase for couiiselbrs is ''human development 
facilitators."' Counselor activity involves a variety of areas: encounter 
group; leadership; organization of coninunity laboratory experiences, iden- 
tification of participatory 'activities',, not "siiAdbox" play; training of 
peer Student educators as tutors and counselors; evaluation of institu- 
tional rules and ref,ulations 'for relevancy to- cpnrnunity college students; 
.creation of thS clinate for growth and development (O'Banion, Thurston, 
Gulden, 1972) . Palorpares and Rubin (1973) enlphasize\the. Responsibility • 
of student developiiieat counselors for teacher-training,, providing' suppor- 
tive guidance to faculty using "a,ffective learning activitie?^,- helping % 
teacHers get in touch with theli^ o\vn personal dynamics, reinforcing ; 
teacher confidence to lead a group experiencp because. they care* about 
thei^-^ students, .developing in-service sessions for teachers in human 
develof^ment 'techniques to ijeduce the amovznt of energy spent by co,inG&lors 
3^ -remediation. Berg (1972) warns counse]jorS not to avoid .respopsibllit 
for the development^^of instructors who seem unconcerned about the affec- 



tive needs or stt^d^nts, or*-wtio feel such needs are not the business of a 
callege, or who feel they^meet theSe^jneeds adequately in the clkssrdom. *' 
^e student developnicnt specialist looks also at the faculty meir^er as a 
developing individual. , 

Hurst,* et al'(1973, p-10) view the contemporary movement ror change 
in student personnel services from' a primary concern with "the remediation 
pf casualties" to. the developjTiental approach designed' (a)' to modify the . 
academic ^ id -social environment in constructive w^ys; (b) to teach students 
living, 1j> the college environment the skil3s necessary for the' full utill- 
zatidn'of that enviroi-?ncnt ; .(c^ to s'tudy tJic student and^ the > environment \ 
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to provide a data base find directionality for proj^rarns designed to Imple- 
ment' (a)" and (b). 

RestructurLc for modJ^ication and cliange pf the educational 
4r;oranent involve the admlnist^tor in^ serious.' responsibilities. There 
is the ^'enti^threat to the role^xof persons involved. Staff weeds to 
parfeicipate jii eohc^ptualization and deMsion-mal^ing: aher administra- 
tive and 'orcamzational'^^uctures become ^volved. The restructuring 
•process must be -kept alive by ongoing experii^ation and flexibility. 
Goals and pbjectiVes >nped conttauing reassessment, Harvey (1974, p. 2^16) 
describes curricylunr>as a prjjnary\renkspf activity for the student per- 

' ' * ' \ . \ \ • ' \ 

sqnnel- administrator,, "^s^ti^ advocat^or\tudent-cen.tered curricula, 
' . ■ . • \ \, \ \. ' ■ '\ ■ > 

the administrator must direct' attention t\effectemg curriculum develop- 
ment in' favor of the student, "^udent needsSqust' beMetefwined. '\Faculty 



\^acul 



and administration--this'v/f'iter ad^' student s--then*i?it^ design' 
curricula reflecting those .needs"^ The\tudent personnel a^Jidi^iBtrat^r . 
■facilitates -student devolppment by establi^lng' an e^ctive. ^x^otent 
educational" environment not only in 'clas^oom^'^d liiric^La, but &sthe 
total institution and conmunity, striving to brink all maoor\|nstituen- 
cies into a c6nce^^n for the student. If this were-toNteippen, Harvel 
l Ol^eerves, the student development adinlnistrator will have^vphased hil|s\jlf 
?&gl^'put of a job. 

• / •N^;J^r' and Morrill (197^), like Hurst et al, ranind the sKj^ont 
t^^^nnel la<)^h4^ator that failures are" a jaluable experience ; in student , 
develORn^t program^-5rj>^<a one, surmises are more frequently experienced 
than the sitecesses, else 
-administrator bV^arefui 



with thp time and seH^ng' 




would b^ tar<en. Not only must the 'ij^ 
i^^,obJ>ectivosi idcntify^eedn,, keep faith , 



:^the prcjBram is applic^ible, .but also 
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provide for the self-destruct of the program when the fieed is satisfied 

or when the ■ progr'am Is unable to fill the need, or when saboteurs set in. 

For administrators who ar-e facultative of student development 

^philosophy and programs. Cross (1973, p. 79) admonishes: 

"It is too early to begin the training of applied behavioral ' 
scientists as practitioners in student development. We juct 
don't know enough about it. Until we caft measure the -exist snc'e 
of personal maturity iji an individual, we. are in an .untenable 
position to know how to bring such naturity about." 

Blocker and Odom (1972), O'Baniop, Thurston, Gulden (1972) said 
it^arlier: There is a "paucity" of research in student services, a 
^decided lack of evaluation of the effectiveness of services. Hippie 
(1973). Walton (1973), White (197'<)/Kleeman (197^) are beginning to 
publish positive results of theij- research into human potential experi- 
ences. Administrators can be encouraged, with moderation. • ^ ^ 

Hill ,^97A) (discusses student ''dev^opraent attitudes in adminis- 
trators. One cannot react defensively to change. One must establish a 
high degree of trust with colleagues, faculty, and students. Self- 
confidence and role-satisfaction are helpful for open and honest com- 
munlcation.- OperBnjjidedness copes better with. unfamlliai-'t^sks. Adminis- 
trative power can be halved into group process to be shai-ed* with organi- 
zational control. Coimunicatidn which flows up, down, and iideways 
builds in others-a trust in the opportunity to communicate. To, ^elp 
others to grow, an administrator must be growing. Leadership is the ■ 
ultunate responsibility developed in the administrator by t'he participa- 
tion of all concerned. i 

■> . ♦ 

The proposition posed by this study is that student development 
objectives can be approached through a realistic evaluation by the student 
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personnel staff of the changing student profile with' accaripanying adjust 
ment of student personnel services to the needs and objectives of the, 
contenporary conmunity college student. 



/ 
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.• * . CHAI^ III. STUDENT. PROFILE * " 

Harri'feburg; Area Conmunity Cdllege was founded in as the 
first of the coirmunity colleges in Pennsylvania. Thd initial student, 
enrollmont nuntoered k29y and classes were held in the buildings*of the 
old Harrisburg Acadeiny., In the academic year I967-I968, the first 
buildings of a nev; campus were qpened to the student' body of 29^^?. By 
the tijne of the celebration of the tenth anniversary o;f the college, in 
the fall of 197^, student enrollment was ^1315. 'The focus of this study 
is^ fall 1975' when il590 students attended Harrisburg Area Coimunity College 
not only on the 175-acre campus, capitalized at $l8 million dollars, but 
also at a dozen off-campus sites yhsre classes are. held in businesses, 
military installations and govemip.ent offices, fire and police stations, 
^suburban and small town school buildings. 

This chapter discusses the enrollment trends since I968-I969 
when the first research report on a student profile was prepared (Snyder 
and Blocker, 1969). DescriRtions will follow with selected character- 
istics of full-tijTie, part-time, adult, and non-credit students enrolljsd 
for the fall term 1975- , ' 

Enrollment Ti-'ends 

s 

Pigur-e 1 shows that the first enrollment pealc for Harrisburg Area 
Conmunity College .occurred in the Vail term of 1971, with an enrollment 
of ^1221 students. Since 196,i;, enrollment had dranjaMcally grovm each year 
until local and national phenomena were to affect, the continuation of this 
gro\^^th in 1972. 

30- 



. Figure, 1 
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First, Selective Service induptions were discontinued for many 
.jppst-high scho.ol.inale youth vjticy'no longer needed to enroll in college as 
fullr-tiJiie stiKlents for de^^erment?^.. ^The national econoniq conditions 
IdMted^employinent opportunitlfes for nany yputh. College degrees lo^t 
sqce luster. College enrolijpents declined as"' 'inflationary costs spiralled. 
Adinissions officers • comp^fced Tribl?e vigorously for s,tUdents benefited by 
3x)wered selective" achjissions..Grit^i^-a. . The pool of high-sc}T6ol graduates* 
stabilized after ypar$^?c5f^,nc>-grovrt;h birthrates. Locally, Hi^rricane Agn^ 
of' June 1972 wrecked its devastation on the Susquehanna River valley, and 
scxTK) 'stayed home to he^p witJi the clean-^up, while others spent tuition 
funds" fd)^ ''restoration and -repair^ 

* OSatJle 1 shows. that fron fall of 1971 to fall' 197^ full^-tlme enroll- 
raent fell by^SoO students v;hi^ part-time exjroilment ir^reased by 900 
students-. ^Pull-time equivalent (F,T.E.) enrollment decreased by over 500 
students- in the san^ period, .since it takes 2.5 part.-time stuaents to rrake 

***** i 

' one^-'P.T^E. ^ Pennsylvania where 12 credit hours is the full--tiTne defini-- 
.tlCt. In f^ll 1975, the declining enrollment trend was reversed. 

Table 1 

-4. , Enrollment Statistics: 1971-1975. . . 

'Year ■ • % Headeount ' . ^'F.T.E. 

- Fall Tei-m • Full-Tlipe ' Part-f line Total ' ' Total . • • 

'•' . 1971 - " . . 27^S 1^153 ■ ' 3^1. 

.. 1972 - 2510- 1602 * • \ tal2 . • 3219.,- 

* ' ltr73 . . . ■ 2158 : • 1956 ' ■ ' •' ■' ' ■ 3008" 

^ • • .•;1965' 2350, - -"(iSia ' ' ■ 2918 . . ■> 

^ 1^5' - -2236 ■ • 232*1 • ' ;%6'0 . • ' -32^13' ' • 

•^"c , \ , ' " ' 

' ■ .. A? sign'lficailt trend' iq -seen in . the cl^anging. j-atio of fuii-tinie 
■ .. .'^ ■ ' ' . ■ ■ .v~ : ■', .. ■ . • ' •• i ■ ' ■ 

to part-»,tUne student enrbllmcnt?. JThe literatiy?e cjltesia mqvement; .fi?c?n . 
a 70':_3a ratii^'bf full-time to pajct-tliTie^ln'the- 60 's .t© a '50:50 split In , 
" the" 70''^. . the^fall.of 1968 at Harris'burg. Area '(bnffiuiilty C^lcce ',' 



• full--tiine^ students accounts for 63% of the headcount and Q2% of the 

• 'F.T.^. In fall 1975, the number of fuil-tirae 'Students had slipped belov/ 
the majpi-'ity, representing ^\S)% of thJCjie^dcount and only 69% of the F^.T.E. 

A second' major trend across the decade of the college history lias 

been the chcihging balance of male and female students. Figure 2 shows 

-that 'the ratio of fUT^time males and females has changed abou^ 12%, with 

the increase found in full-time female students. The trend in part-time . 

students was more erratic in the early history^ of the college ^ but since 

1970 has leveled off at about 55:^15, male to female. The balance at 

Harrisburg Area Conmuni^ College is not too far Fonoved fron the national 

ratio approxjjnating 50:50, cited by Parker. 

Finally, data from the National Center for Education Statistics 

.gives a base for comparisonj* of Farrisburg Area Ccximunity College's current 

growth rate between 197^ and 1975 wtth^tiiat of two-yeai^ colleges in Penn- 

sylvajaa ard natignally. - -n 

• ■ ' Table 2 . ' _ 

Two-Year, College EiiT'OlMent. Change: 197^-1975 ' - 

National ' ' Pennsylvania 

. Enrelljnent * , -.(Publie) , tPubllc? ■ ■ H.A.C.C. / 

Total EnrolLinent " "'+16,87. ■ [ '^.0% .■ + 6.0% 

Pull-Time Men ' .•>+l8J! ' f^7.6' . +9-0 

Part-TiJTie Men ;'. • *. ■ ' • +17.6 . ■ .+1"9..0 + 3.-2 

Pull-Tlrac V.'omen. ' ' '» '+16. 2' ' ■'- ■ ^10.3 +I6.3 

^aiirTijflc 'WoTien ' ' +15.3 ./ ■ ' +21.0'-' >. . -1.1. 

■^First-1^ Student's • . .+ 5.3 ''+1.2 ^_ ' +.2.9' 

Source: National and Pennsylvania - National ' Cbntei*. for Education 
Statistics, Department .of Healthy, Education- and Welfare, Report NOES 
7&-13H^ December §, 1974." ,',',-. . .' 

/ , , , - •■ '■ ' •■, .-^i*' - ■■ ' 

• -Tablje- 2 sJtoWs that-.despiite its Increased. pap -time enrolljiients, 

}feri?isburg Area Coniiiunity College lags'behiiid Pennsylvania gart;-t.ime 

. • ' ■ . '» • ..• ' \ ■: ' 

student growth by 15^ "tp* 20^/.n3en and' wotnqn i^espectively. ' Even ' though 

Iti is a bit aboye, fullrt3JTK3t^st;nclcnt ^owbb in.Penn.sylvanJa, especially 



Figure 2 * 
Comparative Eni-olltnQnt by Sex ^1965-1975) . 
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for women (6%)^ it is sicnificantly behiind the two-year colleges the 
state by Q% in total enrollment growth. ' ""^ '~ 

Nationally, Harrlsburg ArSa Corrmunlty College meets the growth 
rate only for full-time v/omen^ but drops nearly 10% behind in , full-time, 
men and even farther behind in .part-time enrollment;^ (152) v On the 
other hand, Pennsylvania exceed^s the national rate of growth for part-- 
time students, thus indicating that even though the growth of part-time 
students at Karrisburg Area Community College has been impressi)^, it is 
not at the pace of public two-year college part-tijne student grovrth in 
Pennsylvania nor nationwide. Pull-time student growth at Karrisburg Area 
, Connunity College has kept more in pace for 197^-1975 v/ith current trends 
for men in Pennsylvania and for women nationally. 

Selected Characteristics 
In 1969, Harrisburg Area CoBtp.unity College published A Profile of 
Students (Rescai^ch Report No. 1), a study by Pred A, Snyder, Director of 
^Institutional Research, and the president, Clyde E. Blocker. A ques- 
tionnaire was distributed to students enrolled on campus in Aprils and 
a response of about 50^ was received. The authors felt tlmt the respon- 
dents reflected a reliable sample of the student body and proceeded to 
describe the iiiitial profile of students at fiarrisburg Area Comnunity 
Collq^. However, more than 500 part-tijne students enrolled in off-campus 
classes v;ere onitted fromi the questionnaire sur'vey. As a consequence, 
only about 20% of the part-time students were reflected in the findings 
of Research Report No. 1. Off -campus students at that time consisted of 
adult civilian employees at several area military bases and student. niArs^a 

^t two general hospitals. Oie uses this suninary profile only in a geno'ral 
{ 

way and with caution. 

4B . - * . 
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T&ble 3 shows the enrollment corpcirison of spring term 1969 with 
the second point of focus for this study. Computerized data was retrieved 
for all students enrolled as of October 1, 1975. The use of this data 
in contrast to the audit data for off icial enrollment date (September J.6, 
1975) reveals a shift of 85 students fron full-time to part-time enroll- 
ment status and a loss of 23 students who withdrew from college aJTter the 
September date of no tuition refund. An informal alphabetical sample of 
the changes from full-time to part-time course load indicated that most 
changes suggested acadanic decisions, involving the drop of a more diffi- 
cult course in mathematics, accounting, or the sciences. 

liable 3 " ' . 

' , Enrollment Comparison: 1969, 1975 

EnrolLnent 1969 1975 

Full-Time Students 1717 (58.7^) 223^ (^9-0^ 

Part-Tijne Students 1206 (^1.3%) 2324 (51.0^) 

Total Enrollment ' 2923 ^560 

P.T.E. 2266 32^3 

Students Included in study 1024 4537 

Pull-Time 757 (73-9^) 2128 {kSM). 

Part-Time 267 (26.1^> 2409 (53.1^) 

Table 4 shows that a conparison of age distribution supports "the 
enrollment slow-down" reported in the literature. The enrollment of 
coi;^ege-age students, 20 years and younger, declined by nearly 12%. The 
decrease in young female students was nearly 25^. The ^corpanying in- 
crease in n)5jfe§r of adult students, defined in Harrisburg Area 'Contnunity 
Coyiege studies as those 21 years of age and older^ is greatest in the 
age group of 25 years and older, especially for women 35 year.s and oldfer. 
This shift fron post-high School to middle-aged distribution has strong 
ImpUcations for student sei^vlcos which traditionally in recruitm??nt 
^^articulation and activities prograimiing have con^entrat^ed on the yoiinger-i 
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aged student. In 1969, the average stiiclent age was 22.9; in, 1975) 
25.7 years. ■ ' ' » ' ' - . 







^1969 




Age Group 


■Male 


Fermle 


Total 


'Ages 20 and youhger 


^7.2? 


6W 




. 21 to 2k 


25.^ 


13.1 


21.7 


25 to 29 


13.2 


5.9 


11.0 


30 to 3^ 


7:2, 




6. -2 


35 and older 


6.6 


rs 


7.0 


Age not available 




' . 0.6 


0 5 



1975 / 

Male Fenale TotfiO. 

39TW . \TlT3f ■ J^Sfc 

■19.7 18.7,. 19.3" 

19.6- - 12.9 16.8 

9.7 8.i» ■ 9.,1 

10.6 . li».3 12.2 

0.6 1.2 0.8 

l^ble 5 shoKS additional descriptive categories available for 

conparison with the 1969 student profile. In 1975, there are more 

sophomore-level students, more married students and more veterans. THa 

percentage, of male students decreased nearly 10^, appx*oaching more 

nearly the 50:50 sex distribution cited above -^Ji the literature. 

Table 5 ' . 

Selected Characteristics Comparison: J.969, 1975 

Characteristic 
Class: B'reshman 

Sophonore ^ 
Sex: Male 

Fonale 
Marital: Sir^e 

Mai^ied ' 
Other 

Veterans 

In 1969, there v/ere 20 career curricula Jn Business, Eiiglnefering 
Ttechnologies, Allied Health and Police vocations." In 1975, the six - 
■--^cademic divisions of the col lege^:«£fer_ja_ career curricula. This- 

expansiSn of vocati6ncil altemativ^^ls reflected not only in the 1^75 
.. increase of enrolljncnts for Business, Allied Health and Roflce career 
curricula but also in **other*' cuiTicula of -Ar't^ Huni^n Services, mid 
Recreation. "Table 6 shows also that enrol Ijiients in transfer curricula 



1969 ■ 


1975 


Bo.3?5 


66.2^ 


19.7 


33.8 


67.7 


58.0 


32,3 


il2.0 




^ 65.1 


23.9 ^ 




1.7 


20.') 


15.9 - 



dropp(S^ heavily by_1975. i3ecreases were greatest in the ^Elementary and - ^ 
'Secondary Education^ curricula ^ jeTlectlng the enployment, vacuum for . 
teacher education .gt^Aduates during the seven-xyear* interim. In recent 
years, student services staff have deliberately cautioned students about 
severely limited en^^loyment opportunity ' in teaching, . \ ^ 

.Table 6 ' ' \t 

Curricular Comparison: 1969^^1975 ^^ ' ^ 



Curricula 


1969 


1975 


Career: Business '* ' . 


lk.2% 


20.1% 


Engineering Technology 


6.,1) 


6.1 


Allied Health 


2.0 


5.9 


. Police 


6.7 


12.7 


• , Other 


0.5 


5.2 


Transfer: Busihess 


. ' 9.1 


10.8 


Language Arts 


3.9 . 




Elementary Education 


11.3 


1.9 


, Secondary Education 


5.^ 


1.7 


Engineering ^ 


, 2.1' 


2.2 


Life Science 


'2.3, ' 


'"' ■ 3.5 


Math, Physical Sci^ce 


3.2 


1.5 ■ 


Social Scienc/5 


" 7^9 . 


5.2 


Totals: Career , 


, 29.8 V 




Transfer 




31.3 


. DevelopTiental (196'9) 


5.8 




Liberal Studies (1975) 




'6.8 


Special/Guest Stiadents 


, • 18.8 


12.0 


Snyder and Blocker's I969 


sti^ of student profile did not di^^ ' 



tii^guish betv;een full-time and part-time student characteristics* Before 



turrtiiig to: a 1970 study of the adult stud^t , who for the most part was a 
part-time student ^ this chapter will take a more conplete look at the con- 
trast of ]^art-tSTie to ^full-time students in 1975. 

Part--Tijne Students . ^ 

In the spriiig tenn of 197^ for the fir^t time the enrollment of 
\^art--tinie students and full-time students reached the national trend ' 
of 50:50. .JSy^^October 1975, 53% of the student body were parjb-tline 
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^ students. Table 7 shows the -contrast Qf selected characteristics- foi. - • 

-.fullrtJine' and pirWtJine students. " " ' " 

'.''-']. 

Full-Tjjne/Part-Tjjne Selected Characteristics': , 1975 i 

•^^^L^^i^ ' :: : ^ - ■ ^276 -; ■ ^ M' i 

, Female * " n 852 ■ - TnS i 

•Marital: Single " - / \ 1797 J^g f 

Married . J ■ 28AI i 

Other • w , -^g 

Veteran* . ' " ^5^ co? ^ • 

Pinanci-al Aid Recipient : 562 " ' ' • - ' 

. Ethnic: Black * I67 • ' oS' 

Latin -American 6 • ^ . 

American.Iixiian 6- .J - 

Oriental ^ • ' 10* * i8 

Caucasian . 186Q ' . ^ . 2O69 ' * 

No response " 79 . " ■ . ' 79 - 

The' freshman status of nearly, thr-ee-qugHerl, of the part-time ' 
student's quite- Obviously r;iates-to the first-ti^ entr^'^of thesfe students* 
takirig one -or two courses. However, the plications for^^tudent services, 
.are Veal as concenn^ academic ~ counseling, college orieatation, and services 
to new students based on' part-tline student schedulel^ and access! ; Nearly 
one-half of the part-tife students- are 'nnrried, Su^esting that' homeland ' 
family responsibilities nny compete for the student ' s Viority with full- 
tJine work and part-time study. ^\vic-a^as mny 'imi-fme itudent^^* receive 
finaricial add as, part-time students," since' 'major federal and state aid'' " 
resources have not^fceon aYailab3.e to part-time students. Most part- 
tiiTv^rs.with financl^il aid receive Harrisburg Area Corrm'unity College, schol- 
arship funds;- to enforcement grants,' or prlvate agency' 'funds . ' -Ne.arly ' - 
twc^thirds of the veterans ai^e part-t.ime, students.. More of .th^ blacks' 
and moi^e df the women ai;e part-\;dj,ie students than are. full-time 
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\Table 8 ^ - 



FVll-TiJiie/rart'^Tijn^ Student Status : 1975 
Statu?; Fi jll-Tlme (n=2128) Part-Tjjno (n=2il09) 



Readmit ' • | '-8^ ■'. '683 

Reverse Ti->ansfor . ' . 18? 296 

Degree Candidate . 1005 6^41 

Non-HiRh School Graduate ■ 219 • H66 

Accelerated l-ligh School Student 33 • 23 

'teble 8 shows that mostVeadrnitted students are part-tiihe students. 
This means that when students drop out of Harrisburg Af^ea Coinmunity College 
for a semester or more, most, of them (90^) retiirr) as part-time students. 
A majority of the reverse transfer students who come to H.A.G.C. from . 
other colleges ^are part-tijne students. About ^ ^oroT the high scl^oal stu- 
dents- who attend H.A.C.C. during their senior ye^ come on- a part-^ime 
schedule, while 60% carry a full-time college, academic load as high school 
seniors. . Student j at H.A.C.C. who never gr.^duated from YiX^ school are. 
part-tijp.e st;udent^ 2:1 more* thankful 1-timers. '^Only about 2% of the . 

part-time students: are glegree ?;andidste3-^ while 5ver one-half of the " 

* v ' 

full-time students plan to take their 'degree. -The ^part-time 'student at 

H.A.C.C. fits the non--traditional mould--cirbp-in5 drop-out; comes to the ' 

community college after experieriie at. another, college- a hlgh.-scbooi 

' ' . ■ ■• \ " . .* ■ ' ' , <- ^. . , 

dropr-ou^'; an accelerated high school senior; 'oneV'Jho takes ..courses vdthT. ■ 

out regard for, a degree. " . ' ' • ■ . ' 

■ , Table 9 - .*.' . ' 

• Day /Night Studoits:.. 1975 

A Time ' ' Full-TJme ' - Part-Tjrao - Sample Part-Time- 

Day ' • ' 1173 ' ■ . i]Ob'' 

Night ■ '.28 • ■ ■ ■ 

Both " -51 ■ - ' - ■ 129 

No reply . "875 ■ ' • ' - 1^127 




• • ' , Table 9 ehows.the number of day and night- students among both 

" full-^tirte and part-time students. In orcJor to substantiate the part-tS^nie 

erJc * ' • ' 



distribution, since computer information was not available for over one- 
half of the students, an alphabet Iceil sample of part-time registrations 
reflected similarly the computer data. Moreover, sanpling revealed that 
nearly one-half (^6^) of the day part-time students are men. This is an 

# 

"interesting finding in view of the literature which generally refers to 

part-tjme students as evening students, with mostly women available for 

daytime part-time studies. It is clear from this study that two-fifths 

of the pajt-time students are day students, an,d nearly one-half of those 

are men. ^ ^ ' " 

Table 10 ^ ^ ^, ' - 

. mi-Tojiie/Part-vTiine student Enployment Status: 1975 ' . : 

■ Part-Time 

• ■ . . , • lil9 15.8' 

•66 7..0 
~ ' , ao8 . 11'. k 
.■■^ 31 .3.3 
■ ' ■ '5. •0-.5." 

..6 '-.0.6, 

Table 10 shows the employment status of students who"*" voluntarily 
supplied additional personal Informatiofi ,re^uested of all new students at 
time of initial registration at Harrlsburg Area Cqmrnunity College. Pran 
' 553^ to 60% of the full-time students regporded to the Iftput Infonnation 
Form; depending on the questions, and about hO% of part-time studefits. 
Interestingly, about ^% of the full-time students ^are employed full-time, 
, which is strongly discouraged by the coll^^e^ln its catalogue ari^N^udent 
handbook* infoiTnation. Equally interesting is the 11^ o^ the part-time 
students who consider themselves to be full-time students Respite a re-, 
duced credit hour load. Table 11 shows that one-fourth of the ^fulX-time 
students work more than 20 hours a week, the limit recc^nnendod by the 



Snployraent Sta,tus ' 


. ?ull-Time 


Brployed full-time '• 


, . 7.1% 


Eliployed part-time , - 




Military . , ' . 


' ". ' 0 — 


Homemaker 


'•20 1'.7 


Full-time student 


■i\32 36.6 


Part-time student . 


■ 51 " ^.3 


Retired 


. ■ ■ 6 0:5 . 


Other 


i] 0.3 



... • .1)2 

college for full-time students, 20% of the part-tlm^ students do not * 
work at all, suggesting unemployment, housewives, time potent ilu^ avail- 
able for activities and cainpus involvement , with nearly 20% more wirking 
only^part-ejme. However, most striking is the clear indication tliat one- 
half of all full-tijne students work part-time' and the najorlty of part- 
time student? work full-taJTK2. Ihe heavy* work corrniitment of conmunity 
college studeRts, as cited in the literature" (Cross; A.C.E. study) and- 
documented for Harrisburg Area Cormiunity College students," has significance 
for student services regarding traditional concepts of student availability, 
interests, and activities. Work itself is a real student activity for 
most students. * 

Table U 

Pull-Tirae/Papt-Ti:ne Student Hours Worked: 1975 

^ . ' PullrKiBS Part-Time 

^ ''ll 32. ff^ 2QQ-2Q-J\% 

^'11 537 '12.9 170 17.3 

?J-35^ 233. 18.6 86 8.8 

36 and more 72 5.7 ^526 53.5 

Table 12 shows that nearly one-third of the full-time students 
are older than the traditional college age group, 18 to 21 years old. 
A significant number {11%) of male full-tjme .students are in the age 
group spread of one's strongest workiJTg years,' 25 -to 55 y(|ai^s old. About 
2Q% of the female full-time students, are between the ages of 21 and 35. 

Among the part-time students, about Yl% are under age 21 and '10^ 
are under age 25, ,in contrast to the coimunity college part-time student 
stereotyped as a middle-aged adult. Young made part-time students may be 
a portion of that daytime sample referred to abovfe. The concentration of 
part-time female students, age 35 aiid older, may also be part of the day- 
time crowd. However, a considerable seeynent {S0%) of part-time comnutiity 
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college women are in the young adult age group of working, career-oriented 
womerl, in contrast to the literature's stereotype (Bushnall) of the middle- 
sifeed wcsTian who is a bored mother and second career explorer. 

Table 12 

Pull-Time/Papt-Tune Age Group Distribution: 1975 

JXill-Time Par-t-Time 





'Male 


Fanale 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Age Group 


(n=1276) 


(n=852) 


(n=2128) 


(n=l357) 


(n=1052) 


(n=24n9) 


15 to 19 


837 


656 


1493 


211 


J-91 . 


402 


21 to 24 


218 


102 




301 


254 


555 , 


25 to 29 




49 


193 


373 


197 


570 


30 to 3^ 


39 


2k 


63 


215 


126 


' 341 


35 to 39 


17 


6 


23 


111 


96 . 


207 


Ho to iih 


10 


6 


16 


67 


56 


123 


' il5 to ^9 


5 


5 


10 


26 


51 


77 


-50 to 9\ 


3 


1 


l\ 


25 


41 


66 


55 to 59 


3 


1 


l\ 


. 13 


19 


32 


60 gnd older 


0 


2 <■ 


^ 2 


■ 15 


21 


. 36 



or n/a — ' * • 

The factor of age v/as a feature explored by a 'second student pro- ^ 
filQ researched in 1970 by Snyder and Blocker, The ' Adult Student^ Population 
(Research Report No. 6), which concentrated on the adul]t student, defited ^ 



as^21 years of age and older. Sinca 60% of the HSrrisburg Area Ccmniunity 
College student body is 21 years of age and older > it is inportant to look 
at these students, especially as they number an even, larger share (85^)" 
of the part-time student body. 

' , * ' Adult Students 

In the £^)ririg semester of 1970, Snyder and Blocker found that 
about two^fifths of the total student .body were adult studentjs. A^e^ ^1 
and^ above described those "adult" student s,v/hose> education was inter^ 
rupted at some point since higli school graduation and who did not ifiove 
directly throuch coIIcgo. The year. or. more of interruption In schoolir-^g 
provided lliese^ students with adult experiences of ^military service-/ the 



world of work, marriage, travel, and other opportunities unavailable to 
Harrisburg Area Comnanity College students right out of. high school. Now, 
however, the age of legal adulthood has dropped to l8, Su^esting that the 
adult student age descriptor may have^to^>€^''r^ Adulthood for 

students may more suitably be ^piled to those immersed in the world of 
work as contrasted wiUvt-Re campus social world. Nonetheless, this^tudy 
retains age^-l:^"^o define adults. 

I^ble 13 



Students Studied n=1002 
Full-a^e Male 
Part-Time I^^gl^-^^^ 

Full-Time Female 
Part--Time Female 

Full-Time Total 
Part-Time Total 

.Table 13 shov/s that there is an increase of 10% across the toard 
in the proportion of part-time adult students, male and female, enrolled 



1970 


1975 


32.4% 


n=261|2 58.2^ 


36.8 


27.7 


63.2 


72.3 


2T.8 


18.5 


72.2 


81,5 


34.1 


2i<.0 


65.9 


. 76.0 



.for 1975. 



Table l4 



Adult Student Age 


Comparison : 


1970, 1975 








1970 






1975 




Male- 


Faiiale 


Total 


Male 


Female 


-Total 


5075^ 


3,1M 




32.7!^ 


33.7% 


33.1% 


22.9 


22.1 


22.6 


32.6 


23.3 


" 28.9 


ll.il 


lii:i| 


12.3 


16.1 ■ ' 


1^1.2 


15.3 


15.0 


32.1 


20.2 


18.6 


28.9 


22.7 


70.0 


30.0 


100.0 


60.0 


iio.o 


100.0 



' Afi^ Group 
21^< 
25-29 
30-3^< 

35 and older 
Ibtals 

Table l^t shows a smller perc^t'agc in 1975 of young adults in the 
age group of 21 to 24- years old, especially; among male ^udents. Ihe 
female agn distribution remains similar for the two periods under study, 
but over all the f«nale stjare of adult student enrollmenlf at Harrisburg 



^Moa CoruRunity College increased by 105? in 1975, a trend cited in the 
literature (Glea2er)^ 

A comparison of Grade Point Average, as' shown in l^ble 15, reveals 
that the adult student's acadanic average in 1975 is clustered more in the 
1.50 to 3,0 range with less carrying a cumulative 3.0 or better in 1975 
than in 1970. -This comparison gives rise to interesting speculation con- 
cerning academic advising services for adult students. Hov/ever, the ccttfct 
parison may be distorted because the 1970 -data is based on questionnaires 
which may have been returned more by the type of student who carries a 
better academic average, whereas 1975 Qonputerized data was available for 
every adult student. 

^^■"^'^ble 15 

Adult Student Grade- PolhT^ Average Comparison: 1970,- 1975 
G.P.A. 

0.01-0. '19 ^--'"^ 
0.50-0.99 
1.00-1. '19 
1.50-1.99 
2.00-2.'<9 
2.50-2.99 
3.00-3.'<9 
3.50-i<.00 

Literature on the canmunity college student suggests that the 
adult student does a better job with academic study than does the younr^er 
student (Medsker). Cohen suggests that this may be due to a greater sense 
of security and more experience in the world of work as contributing to 
better academic performance by. adult studehts as measured by G.P.A. 

TabDe I6 

■ ' Adult Student G.P.A. Achievement: 1975 

Academic .Standing Adult Students Students under age .2X 

R'obation: less tlian 2.0 I9TW ~2'i . 9% — 

G.P.A. .2.0. and better' 80.^l 75.1 

G.P.A. 3.b and better 37.5 27. 0 

High) Honors: 3.5 and better ~ 17.8 loi'l 

■ : ■ 58 




• l^bleie shows that adult students at Harrisburg. Area' Conminity'- ' " 
College In fall tenn 1975 possessed hijgher grade point averaces than the 

'youn'^er students, vrlth fewer students- on probatfon- 'and more students with' 
a cumulative 3»0" and higher. . • ■ 

^ The trend in curriculum selection by adult students is siirjilar ,to 
ther^change' from transfer tfo career curricula reported qSrlier in this- study.. 

, Table 1? shows the. increase in business career erirollnfeftt? between 1$70 and 
19^, with a decline in business administration transfer enrollments. Again, 
education and liberal aijs- "transfer erirollifientq-^show tj^e decline reflectLd ' . 

^ in the changing job' market, ' ' ' . • ' ,s J- ^' . ' 

. Table 17 ' ' * ' ' . . ■ / 

. Adult Student Curricular'Coiparisons: 1970 I975 
■ (^ic^m ^ ' 1970 \' - 1975 



Career 



Business 



Engineerihc Technologies 6*5 r 7 

Allied Plealth 2.7 6 8 



12.5 



Police H 

aher 
Transfer 

Elementary Education 9 5 f 5 

Secondary Education -~ ^ 5*5 ■ t" , 

Engineering, l\'.0 ■ 2 0 

Life Sciences , • 1 6 X - p n 

Math -and Physical Science . ' ' 2*1 ' • i*i 

Social Science ,^ sio • V ~ 1 

Totals • . ' "" ' 

l^-;- •, ^--^'-^f ■ - 

Developmental (l^TO) - ' '^t 5 . 

'Liberal Studies (1975) ' * ' . c p 

- Special/Guest ' l6.3' - .16*7 

Table 18 shows-that the eifiployment status of adult students has 
not changed dranat-lcally . More-x^fM^e-^dults are emjlc^ paii;-tijne, so 
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that tliree-fourths of the adult students in 1975 are working, people 

whose access to services is restricted by work and class schedules and , . 

whdS6^ availability" for canpus activities and college participation is 

constrained by employment cpnniitments . 1975 also shows a slight increase 

in the housewife/hanemaker adult students. • , 

Table l8 " , '* 

Adult Student Ehiployment Status: 1970, 1975 / ,. - ■ ; _ 

Status 1970 ~ . 1§75 ' ■ - 

Bnployed Full-Tljne • 55.2$5 • , . 5^7555 ■ 

Bipl^ed Part-Time 11.6 ♦ , l6.5 

' Military . 1.3 ;0..7~. 

Homemaker 6,7 *' 8.^ • ' 

Pull-Time Student l8.0 l6.0 

Part-Time Student 5.7 .2.3 

Unemployed (1970) 1.^1 - ' 

Retired (1975) — 0.9 

Other 1.1 • 0:7 ■ % 

Snyder and Blocker's adult student Study of 1970 did not Include 

'adult non-credit students, the subject of the final section of this.. 

chapter. 

Needs and GpalSv ^ . ^ , * 

. The Snyder and BloG^r>esear ph. reports gathered "student informa- 
tion by means of follow-up questionnaires distributed to on-campus stu- 
dents (1969) and adult .students (197'0)., Subsequently, items used in these 
survey Instrunients were revised by the research office for use as an Input 
Information'^FonTi to.be comp;i^ted by stU(3entsr at, the tinie-of initial enroll 
ment . Summary item? concerning employmont ^jjbat us. ethnic identification^ 
educat j-orial goals have Already 'been rei^rred to iri this s.tudy . An ^ddi- 
tional item. Special Needs ^nd Goalfe, warrants inelus^OJ^ here as 'an .indi- 
cation ol^ wtot expcctatlohp -students have ,at>" , the cfetset o*f their, collegt^* 
experience.. • . ' - ■ *' . v" 
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5tu^ants responding to the Input Inforrration Form represented 
'abput 505s of the full-time student population of feill term 197-5 and about 
one-third df *the part-tiine ^enrollment. Staff familiar with student atti- 
tudes at time of registration know that port "--timers, especially one-course 
styd^ht^ are much less eager to take the time to fill out the input sur- 
vey instrument, even though. brief in format • 

^All-of €he respondents agreed that their prijnary need was "to 
further education while maintaining full-tiHie or part-^ime employment 
>Jhen the literature reconmends (Cross) that institutional studies must 
find out what are the complicating demands upon student time and energy 
available for study, it is clear that for students at Iferrisburg Area 
ComTiuriity College the employment work-load is an admitted competition to 
study. Table 19 shov;s the distribution of Special Needs and Goals for 
full-time and part-time students. 

More full-time students chose other items as of first importance: 
econaT)y of going to co]"^ege at hone, desire to live at hone, neecjing assis 
tande with care(^p|igecision, and the heed for financial aid, 'Less than 10% 
of the full-tijDe students expressed concern about social life, need for 
placement in local anployment, or remedial academic help. Desire to 
please parents and help with personal problems received less tha.n 1% 
response, althou^ it is possible that "desire to please parents" could 
be a factor in "living at home" as much as in the econonic factors of 
"maintaining emplojmionft" and economising by "going to college locally." 

' Of second and third choice importance to full-rtline students v^re 
the needs to live at home, to take advantage of low-copt tuition and main- 
tain employment whllp going to college, ITie need for career counseling 
was added as importcint among seccJnd choices, and social life was added' as 
•a. third choice. 
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Table 19 
Special Needs and Goals: 1975 



Need 

1. ' Financial aid for college 

2. More social life 

3. Save money at loca\ college 
i\. live at hon^ while at college 

5. College aid in local employn^nt 

6. Maintain employment while in college 

7. Please parents 

■8. Need persoi^al help 

•9. Career^yocational counseling 

10. Develc^i^ntal course- preparation 



Most ImtXDrtant Need 
Pull^-Tine Part-Tame 



119 


10.8^ 


65 7.2% 


8i\ 


7.2 


61 6.8 


212 


18.2 


62 6.9 


180 


15.4 


-70 7.8 


7r 


6.^1 


36 ^.0 


2lil 


20.7 


m 5^.2 


H 


0.3 ' 


2 0.2 


2 


0.2 


3 0.3 


183 


15.7 


69 7.0 


66 


5.7 


5.0 



n=1165 

/ 



n=901 



Need 


Second Most 


Imoortant 


Need 


Third Most Important Need 




Pu3 1-Tlrne 


■ Part- 


-Time 


Full- 


-Time. 


Part-Time 


1. 


55" 5.1^ 


50 


6.8% 


- 1,7 


5.2^ 


36 b.5% 


2. 


71 6.6 


65 


8.9 


98 


10.8 


7^ 13.^ 


3. 


228^ 21.2 


121 


16^6 


150 


16.5 


85 15.^ 


^. 


2l\H 22.7 


li<5 


19.8 


167 


18. i) 


109 19.8 


5. 


66 6.1 


^3 


5.9 


80 


8.8 


33 6.0 


6. 


21 i< 19.9 


13'{ 


18.3 


.109 


18.6 


63 11.^ 


7. 


8 0:fj 


H 


0.6 


2M 


2.7 


12 2.2 


8. 


5 0.5 


12 


1.6 


9 


1.0 


in 2.6 


9. 


1^3 13.3 


101 


13.8 


lOi] 


11.5 


75 13.6 


10. 


^2 3.9 


5^ 


7.7 


59 


6.5 


50 9.1 




n=1076 


n=731 




n=907 




n=551 



For part-time students the distribution of Special Needs and Go^ls 
was quite similar to that of full-time students, with an even heavier 
espphasis on the priority of holdilng a job while goirig to school. The need 
for remedial help tlirpugh devclopnental courses and for a more active and 
satisfying social life were of second and third iinportance to more part-^ 
time students, along with the econonic advantage of living, at home and 
going to the local college. It is true at Harrisburg Area Conmunity 
College, as the literature^ suggests, that students go to the community 
college for the econonic realities of job needs and low costs^ "" ~ - - - 
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Non--Credit Students 
No previous study of students at Harrisburg Area Community College 
has included an analysis of non-credit students. Snyder and Blocker 
(1970, p.lf. ) refer to over 400 adult students enrolled in one of several 
seminars, workshops and institutes during the 1969-1970 academic year. 
A. However, since these were by and large training programs designed for 

workers in businesses, state government offices, hospitals, engineering 
firms, and police agencies, the authors felt their questionnaire did not 
apply to students in such non-credit programs. 

In 1975> the college department for continuing education, the 
Cormiunity Resources Institute, reported nearl^^vSOOO non-credit students 
were enrolled in prograins such as the Criminal Justice Training Center, 
conmunity education programs, and contracted educational activities be«- 
tween outside agencies and Harrisburg Area Coimrunity College. The follow- 
ing non-credif student profile was coinpiled fron conputer data available 
for 1^75 students enrolled in non-credit conmunity education programs 
held between September 1 and December 31, 1975, a period comparable to 
the fall tem 197^ used for the credit' student profile. „ 

Table 20 " ' 

* Non-Credit Student Selected Characteristics : 1975 

' Age n % Male Female Single Married Other Black 

15-19 years - T>2 5-7 22 ^fO 57 3 1 5 

20-21 232 21.5 77 153 1^6 75 9 6 

' 25-29 2il0 22.2 9^ l'^5 63 159. 17 9 

BO-S^l . 126 11.7 68 57 22 95 8 7 

35-39 . 80 7.1 12 36 17 57 1 6 

lO:Ji^'' 79 6.5 29 11 9 56 1 1 

'If5^9 80 7.1 28 19 7 • 62. T 2 



'50-5i . — "85 7.9 15 39 6 69 8 1 
-55-5r 17 1.1 22 21 3 33 10 2 
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60 and above 57 5-3 31 25 20 27 " 8 1 

no response .11 12 5 7 0*1 

1079 100.0 169 621 ""^^^ — -5^53^— 
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O^ble 20 shows that there is a high concentration of young adults 
in jion-credlt programs at Harrisburg .Ar^a Comnunity College. Nearly 60% 
of the students ar^ l^etween 20 and 35 y<?ars of age^ with one-half of the 
women betv/eon 20 and 30 years old. Again, nearly orte-half 'of the students 
between ages 20 and 30 are single. 

Tetole 21 

' Non--Credit Student Reasons for Attending H.A.C.C.: 1975 

Reason 
New occupation 
Present job needs 
Promotion in job 
Other knowledge 
Paid to attend 
Everyday life 
Personal satisfaction 
Cultural development 
Recreation 
Other 



•Kible 21 shows that there is a strong desire to take T)on-c^edit 
courses for personal satisfaction. Another strong motive for some is to 
gain increased proficiency for their present a,^b. Other choices are 
clustered about getting help for everyday life, wanting to learn some- 
.thing new and non-job related, and enjoying recreation in the many courses 
offered in physical activities and life-long sports. Cultural enrichment 
shows up as §L second and thii^d motivation^ along with a strong need for 
recreation and broadened loiowledge. 

* "Tftible 2Z shows the employment status, as one would e>:pect, that , 
three-fourths of non-credit students are employed full-time. However, 
the age distribution shows the interest ing concentration of teenage full- 
time students and young adults who are unanploj^ed . 



First Reason 



81 

303 
12 

105 
3 

158 
50^1 

126 
^3 

n=T37^ 



5.9% 
22.0 

0.9 
7.6 
0.2 
11.5 
36.6 
3.0 
9.2.- 

3.1 
100.0 



Second 
30 
55 
63 
160 
5 

l6h 
363 
192 
237 
9 

127^ 



Reason 
2A\% 
^.3 
i\.9 
12.5 
O.k 
12.9 
28.11 
15.0 
18.5 
0.7 
100.0 



Third Reason 




218 
19^1 
266 
86 



21.1 

Topjo ■ 
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Table 22 ^ 
Non-Credit Student Qnployment Status: 1975 

Age Group Totals 
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Bnployment 
Full-Tijne Job 


15-19 


20-,2iJ 


25-3^ 


35-^'l 




above 


n/a 


n 




8 


l6l 


252 


99 


103 


55 


l"6 




75.9 


Part-Time Job 


7 


13 


15 


11 


8 


k 


3 


61 


• 6.7 


Itousewife 


0 


^ 5 


30 


13 


19 


6 


1 


7^ 


8.1 


Full-Time Student 


32 


9 


0 


1 


0 


•5 


1 


'18 


5.3 


Unanployed 


3 • 


12 


8. 


0 


1 


2 


0 


26 


2.8 


Other 


0 


2 


2 


3 


0 


5 


0 


12 


1.2 
















915- 


100.0/ 




Table 23 shows the educational experiences of non-credit students 
at Harrlsburg Area Corimunlty College, One-third are high school graduates; 
anotl-ier third have been to college. But, Interestingly, l6% have had 
higher education beyond the college degree, * j 

Table 23 

Non-Credit Student Educational Experience: 1975 

juration ' ' ' 

Below ^4gh school . 22 2,155 

Non-hij^^^Gl^l "graduate ^"^^---^ 99 " 93 

High schcX^l^'a^ag.te' ^ - '^-^^ ^ 36,0 

Some colle^.^ . ^ 23,9 ' 

College degr^-^ ::r^'-i33^ ' 12, 6\ 

More -^^^^ U71 16,1 \ 

In sunrnary, this study .for the first time presents data on non- 
credit students at Harrris^i^g Area Ccannunity College/ The youthful charac- 
teristic of students is interesting especially as it applies to high school 
Students being introduced to H,Aa?,C, through non-credit Courses, as it 
bears tipon young' adult women and aringles talcing courses at H,A,C,C., and 
as it reflects job-related interests, p^sonal enrichment needs, and Unem- 



ploynxjnt problOTs of the young adl^lt. Non-credit courses can be the fore- 
taste of college credit enrolment for ther^e pc?5p4«-.^SiiTiilarly , non-cr«dit 
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courses provJ.de life-long learning opportunity for post-baccalaureate 
students. For the housewife, they may be the fi^^ step tov/ard something 
new. - ' ' 




CHAFER I^. STUDENT FEEDBACK 



f This chapter investigates how students feel about student ser^ 
vices* One cannot propose alterations to student services based solely 
upon changes in enrollment trends and in the student body profile. If, 
as the previous chapter has documented, one-half of the students are 
part-tlTiers, the average age is nov/ 26+, nK)re wonen are students, adults 
are doing better academically, most of the students work, more are en- 
rolled in career curricula than in transfer programs, non-credit courses 
proVide a 'n^w student pool--how do these students respond to student 
services as currently off^ered? ' ' - 'v^ 

An evaluative study of student services was undertaken by the 
research office in 1972 just at the time when the enrollment trend at 
Harrisburg Area CorriHunity College began to change. This* chapter will 
review how students felt then about student services, will summarize 
student surveys, currently in use , and will conclude with findings of 
ne na'nlnal group process conducted directly with students. 



\ 



Student Services Evaluation 
:'isbiirg.J^ea^T^^ Research Report No* 13 > 

Stu^^n^ Se^^^St^sx ; A^^ (^e^s^ang Blocker, 197^0 > summarizes 

a study dw&s^i the sprli^'T;'!!^ by the new'M^ctor of Institutional 
^earch, James W^'^'Se^^s. Questionnaires were circulated to current 
students, graduates, ncn-^to^ing students, and fetudent (peer) coun- 
-9^1ors, as well as^lro faculty, a^MQlstrators, and student services staff. 
. The basic procedure of the inqiiiry was ''to investigal^e the perceptions 

St' .' . 
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of identifiable'^Eroups at Harrisburg Area Community College of the various 
student service functions on the criteria of importance, quality of ser- 
vice, and the extent of use." (p.l) The factor of , use was ponsidered 
important since "there are no fim criteria for evaluating any one service 
or all of them." To count admissions, scholarships, loans, graduation 
certifications. Jobs, or other records of sex^ices may only indicate how 
many students were processed rather than how many students received good 
services. If those who use the services regard them as imft^ortant and 

v;ell performed, this is more positive than opinions .registered by non- 
it 

users. Such agreement as existed between user groups could at least be 
considered fdce validity. Among the users, the student response rate 
was only ^\5%y less than for other studies conducted by the res^ar^ph office 
and due probably to the difficulty and length of the survey instrument . 
However^; B5% or* the' professional staff responded. "It is apparent that 
niany people had opinions about student services ind we??e_^age^r to express 

them." (pJl) * ^^-^ 

The student services outlined In the 1972 study were admissions 
and. records, guidance and counseling, job placement and financial aid, 
student activities^ and administrative services, "On the whole ^ students 
and faculty were generally satisfied with the services being provided,'^ 
{pJ\3) Although ratings v/ere generally on the positive Bide of scales, 
rangjng from *'not jmport^mt" to >ery Important" and from "poor performanqe 

4 

to "excellent performance," there were notable issues raised by the find- 
ings of this study. Basically these areas^needing improvfifeent dealt with 
academic advising, career resources and job placQnjJ^nt, availability of 
services, student activities, and administrative expectations, 

. 68 . 
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Academic advising is a service offered continually to each student 
IVom the first application inquiry, admissions interviev;, and registration 
conference through to graduation certification. Students meet with a sue- 
cession of admissions counselors, prograjtf coordinators > faculty advisors, 
classroom instructors for the vari^y of academic consultations involved^ 
with class schedules, curriculum changes5 degree requirements, challenge 
exams, grade appeals. Although students and staff were generally quite 
satisfied vdth admissions and records, guidance and 'Counseling services, 
there was less satisfaction with some specific services involved with 
acadanic advising.' 

Criticism centered in course placement and the accompanying inter-- 

pretation of academic records and placanent test scores. Students were 

displeased v;ith beijig placed, at times without their consent, into de^'e- 

lopnental courses which they did not feel v/er.e valuable. Faculty and 

administrators, on the other hand, felt that review of academic records 

was poor at the point c"" academic advising. They hoped for more tano--^"^ 

geneous teaching sections as a screening process for the acadOTically 

heteregeneous student body. Student services staff found that records 

were unavailable when needed by advisors di^ to lags in national test 

dates, high school transcript mailings, untestpd' adult students, and 

late application and registration deadlines. Students suggested longer . 

/ * 

registration hours for advislr^ appointments and more faculty office 
hours during registration periods. Faculty wanted rigid adherence to 
cut-off scores fj^r course placement and required developmental prerequi- 
sites for corJ^d skill courses. ' , 

Both students and fticulty felt good about the way In which the 
advisor role generally was filled by faculty. Advisors were knowledgeable 
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about the curriculum of their teaching discipline, about the course 
selections and scheduling within their ov/n curriculuiTi. Students felt 
they had a friend for advice and for referral. Most faculty members 

S 

felt^uite competent to adv^.se transfer and career students within the 
curricula of their teaching responsibility. About one-third felt skilled 
In vocational counseling; very few felt able to do placement counseling 
even in their own curriculum. Two-thirds of the faculty felt able to 
liandle counseling of students with personal problems, but only one-third 
of 'the administration was positive about faculty performance in personal 
counseling. Students generally agreed with the faculty view of their 
advisor role. However, it is important to note that lihe. faculty did not 
feel jionfortable in academic ^dyl^ing^^iielririvolved courses and curri- 
cula^ outside their ovm program area^ even in their own divisional areas. 
An advisor's limitation in dealing comfortably with other curricula is 
serious, given the academic uncertainty, curriculum changes, and career 

indecision of many of their advisees. The need is evident for student - 

s 

services staff to provide leadership In developing interdisciplinary 
advising teams, dareer guidance information for faculty, and academic 
placement skills. Everyone supported the faculty role in academic 
advising within one's own territory, but a/critical deficienc:^ was 
clear In the lack of confidence advisors felt and students sensed in 
extended career, placement, and vocatit^l services. 

An e^^eiTslon^ the acadejnitl/'career advisor issue was criticism 
of career counbeling resources and job placement facilities. Student, 
faculty, and especially student services staff dissatisfaction centered 
on the lack of ckreer Guidance, vocational resources and job opportunity * 
information. Students and staff ^wanted a centralized Job placement 

/ 70 
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office. Faculty wanted job interviews centralized in an efficicat opera- 
tion of job solicitation, personnel interviews, and follow-up placement 
studies. As noted above, the faculty felt cqispetent with and enjoyed 
career advising within the area of th^^r^'owi^.arcademic, curriculum, and 
program expertise^ However, faculty and administrators did not feel can- 
petent outside their field and did noty^t to substitute for professional 
counseling services^,.a^f^eci§j^ care^ exploration, and vocational 

Interest invepteorlesj^ 

i on had been reluctant to centralize job place- 
TiSnt objectives Jest division faculty lose direct contact with and sensi- 
tivity to the 'real world of work into v/hich their career graduates would 
move. Placement activity, al<bng with college transfer responsibility, 
belonged primarily with the divisions. In 1973, student services staff 
succeeded, with help from Vocational Education Act funding sources, in 
establishing a modest centralized Placement/Career Resources Center, heavy 
on career counseling activity and light on job placexnent coordinatipn. 

Another focus of' criticism revealed by the 1972 Qjbudy was the 
availability of staff ard services. Students needed extended registra- 
tion hours, especially evening hours for completion of registration 
procedures and business office transactions. Students found advisor 
appointment schedules filled and" no staff available at times other than 
regular institutional office hours during the day. The traditional sche- 
dule of faculty office hours wa^ a problem for students who found need 
for services to be available at non-traditional tjjnes. It is interesting 
to note that student sei^ices was criticized for .inflexible ^faculty access 
as though student sewices staff and counseling personnel wjiuld provide 
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the needed and expected flexibility. Since 1973> student personnel staff 
have extended total services from 8:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. daily, but faculty 
schedules remain substantially unchanged. 

Another aspect of the issue of availability 3s the question asked 
by students as to what is available and v/here is it located. ' The decen- 
tralized location of student services at Harrisburg Area Cormunity College 
provides for academic advising in faculty offices spread all over aampus, 
counselors located in the faculty suites of academic divisions, counselor 
specialists found in the areas of admission and records activity, in the 
library where career resources are located, alid in the college center 
counseling offices- Students and staff alike focused on the need .for 
more effective 6oimiunication of what students services are available, and 
where, and when. Student' handbooks, college catalogues, student news- • 
paper, and new student orientation were suggested corrmunlcation tools 
to let everyone know how |:o get help in the deGent:ralized mix of student 
services available. 

Student activities were not found to b'e as important as the other 
student services of admissiOiis and records, guidance and counseling. Job 
placement and financial aid. These generally were considered in a rang^e 
of iinportan^e of 70% to 90% by student and staff respondents. Student 
activities, however, dropped to a range of 56/^ to 70% in importance, and 
social and athletic activities had a r^nge of importance of only 30^ to 50% 
for the administration. Activities at Harrisburg /trea Conmunity College had 
been considered frc^ its founding as co-curricular educational experiences 
for student gro\>rt;h arid development. But that was before 1972 at a tine 
when m^iny youth were fuli^ime students and lookij% for social and in- 
teresting things to do paiM;-tlme» Now, many students held Jobs, both 
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on campus and of r campus, an activity in itself.^ Their interest iri social 
■Activities v/as low, as measured by student use pf only 30%. Interest In 
Issues and <ccrmunity service was higher, but iiiterest ^irj student govern- 
ment and^ leadership activities jtfas lower. QurioUsly, student interest in 
intramural sports was low in 1972j\ut Interest of current students, as. 
noted later in this chapter^ is high, Tnis shift rr^y be a phenonenon'^of 
an expanded intra'Troral program in recent years developtfTg from increased 
student interest in physical activities. 

A final issue in the 1972 study was' adrdnistrative expectations. 
Students had expressed need for improved acadeiriic-career and vocational-- 
placement services, and this is what the student ser"/ices staff, wanted 
to do. Hov/ever^, staff felt that adminjstration valued most highjy the 
academic-transfer counseling roles of faculty advisors aixi ^counselors . 
Moreover, staff Telt that student services administration valued personal 
adjustment counseling quite higWy, . But counselors felt that personal 
counseling was not the primary service needed by students nor the jnajor 
role v/^ted by Staff. Career, vocational, job placement needs were felt 
to be the priority now for the development of student services. Since 
1973> student services administration has worked with staff to reallocate 
resources in this direction, as noted above. with the initial developnent 
of a Placement /Career Resources Center, ' ' ' , 

'student Surveys , . \ 

Following the ,5elective Service changes of spring 1972, the h^es • 
•flood of June 1972, and the national economic impact on higher education^ 
enrollments for faQl of 1973, the colleg^^ began to examine the part^-time • 
student potential for Veversal of the enrollment decline at llar^risbur'g: Ar'ca 
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.Camihfty' College. Student services staff had baenuvocal in criticizing 
traditional night schedules, of course offerir^ as 'inadequate to meet 
tha a^eeds o?^«eveniri£,"stxjdents for selectivity in options, flexibility in 
sqhedulinc, and necessities in meeting curricular and graduation -require- 
menl^^'- Encouragement v/as also voiced by counselors to introduce an - ^ 
expanded Saturday schedule of rriorning and afternoon course offerings in 
a wide variety of academic disciplines on the introductory level to re-- 
place the traditional safe schedule of about five no-risk ^Saturday 
iTOrning sections. By fall tenn 1975, twenty-two Saturday morning and 
afternoon course options v/ere schedi^ed for students. 

. In fall 197^^ a study consnittee was formed by the college adminis- 
tration^ with faculty consent and participation. This cormittee of twelve, 
including six student serviced staff, requested the Off5.ce of the Vice-- 
President for iducational Services to survey the evening students to 
'{^fet^^minGjf their special needs for services. Of particular relevance to 
this study is the question of need for. student services expressed by 
students in the three. administrations of this survey'. 'Table 24 is a cOn- 
posite of evening student responses. 

- The first form of the college survey in -fall 197^ focused upon 
special col3ege services **desired" by the part -time student, mo'r^ than. 
one--half of whom expressed need for academic/career counseling. One- ^ • 
third felt need for assistance with ^ollega^transf^r , pi^umbly both 
into and oyt of Harrisburg Area' Conmunity College, Qose to 20% of the 
students surveyed expressed need for personal counseling, financial' aid, 
and veterans services'. Less than 10^ expressed need for help in job ^ 

^ ^ : 

placement, and less tlian 5% in tutoring. However, this survey was^not ^ 
helpful to detemnine if part-time students, particularly evening students 
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needed access to these services as offered other than during the daytime 
college office hours. It merely indicated that the evening students sur- 
veyed "desired" these counseling-oriented slices. 

For spring 1975, the questionnaire was edited to ask what services 
^are not" meeting the needs of the evening students surveyed. It also 
added certain administrative services available" to students, e.g., book- 
store, adequacy of security, business office, cafeteria, admissions and 
records. Interestingly, with the larger listing of services and the nega- 
tive cast to the question, percentages of expressed needs for counsellng- 
type services were noticeably reduced. Bookstore and business office 
hours received the lai-^gest expression of needs not being met . Academic/ 
career counseling was the student servi-ces area identified by the largest 
number as ngt meeting student n6eds. Personal and ti^sfer counseling. 
Job placement, admissions and records office hours were also noted as 
areas in need of improvement . 

In the fall tem 1975, the survey posed the c^uestion both ways to 
a Scjnpling of adult evening students. It asked what services "are" and 
"are not meeting your needs as a student." Negative feedback on student 
servio£?s expressed most dissatisfaction with academic /career counseling,^ 
.college transfer assistance, and registration hours. Administrative ser- 
. ^ vices • criticized were again the bool<storQ and business office hours, with 
added concern about campus security, i.e., "Do you feel safe on .campus at 
night?" However, a greater percentage of students expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the way their needs i^ere being met in admissions, records and 
registration office hours ; ^bookstore and business office hours; and 
equally as satisfied with campus security, as those who were not. More- , 
^over, students felt more positively toward personal counseling and veterans 
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services in meeting their needs. They were less positive about the 

♦ 

limited food. services available to part-time students at night and with 
job. placement , vocational and trar^sfer counseling services. 

The student services staff, beginning with feedback from the 
first of these surveys, had extended the counseling services clustered 
around the Admissions and Records Office into the evening hours, Transfer 
services, financial aid staff, counselors from each of the academic divi- 
sions, registration facilities, veterans affairs officers, and career/ 
vocational services were scheduled regularly on v/eekdays until 8:^0 p.m. 
These developments hopefully had bearing upon the positive feedback fron 
students in the subseauent sui^veys. 

The suTv^ey instrument for evening students in fall term 1975 was 
reused for this study with a sample of day students to determine what 
differences in feedback would be evident. Usable surveys were i^etramed 
by 238 students' representing a mix of 85^ fUll-time students, half and 
half career and transfer students, and about 65:35 male to female, 
Table 25 compares the responses of daytime students, mostly fXill-time, 
with those of evening part-time students, 

* ' ^ Day students were most critical of job placement assistance 'and 
collece transfer counseling, follovied by academic /career , financial aM^ 
and personal counseling services. Overall^ more day students were satis- 
fied with counseling services than unsatisfied, except in those eriticTizcd 
areas of placement and transfer services. The greatest numbers were satis- 
fied with academic/career, personally transfer, and financial aid counseling 
and with tutorial services. 

IJvening studpnts, on the other hand, were more dissatisfied with 
academic/career counseling, financial aid services, and vocational 
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counseling than were day students. Again, more evening students were 
satisfied with services than dissatisfied, except in the areas of acaderriic/ 
' career, college^ transfer, and job placement counseling. With evening stu- 
dents, more expressed satisfaction with veterans counseling, in addition 
to academic/career, personal, and financial aid counseling. . 

Table 25 



Day /Evening Student Survey Comparison: 1975 

Question: V.'hich, if any, of the follov/ing college services ARE/ are NOT 
meeting your needs as a student? 





Day Student 


Evening Student 




n= 


=220 




n= 


■161 


Counseling Services: , 


"ARE" 


"are 


NOT" 


"ARE" 


"are NOT' 


Academic/career counseling 


27.7% 


15. 


9% 


23.0% 


26 . 1% 


Personal counseling 


23.2 


10. 


5 


•19.3 


11.2 


' Financial aid counseling 


15.5 


11. 


8 


16.8 


15.5 


Job placement assistance 




20. 


9 


6.8 


9.3 


Veterans counseling 


6.^ 


3. 


2 


18.6 




Tutoring services * 


15.8 


8. 


6 


11.2 


6.2 


College transfer counseling 


15.9 


19. 


1 


9.9 


16.2 


Vocational counseling 


7.3 


5. 


0 


10.6 


9.9 


Administrative Services: 












Bookstore hours 


37.7 


11. 


8 


31.1 


23.6 


Campus security 


17.7 


12. 


7 


22. 


• 1'^.9 


Business office hours 


26.8 


3. 


6 


18.0 


10.6 


Pood services 


26.8 


15. 


0 


13.6 


13.7 


Admissions office hours 


32.7 


3. 


2 


23.6 


13.7 


Records (grades, transcrip'^s) 


29.1 


5. 


9 


21.7 


6.8 


Registration hours 


33.6 


5. 


0 


26.1 


18.0 



.Question: Have you actively sought help frcxn those service areas which 
are NOT meeting your needs? 



Day Stude nt 
Yes ■ 80 30"^ 
No 6^^ 29.1 



Evening Student 
^9 '^2.9% 
l\6 . 28.6 



» Were your needs not met because. . . 

Service only ava0able at 

inconvenient time? 28 12.75? '^8 29.8^ 

Help given did not meet 

your needs? 50 22.7 30 l8.6 
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Among students dissatisfied with services they sousht, more 
evening Students cljed that services were not available at times con- 
venient to them, and more day students felt that the help given did not 
meet tjneir needs. 



tion with administrative. services. Night students, as expected, were 
more critical concerning the hours when services were available to them. 
More students were critrcal of food ser\'i=es.* But overall, a quite posi- 
tive evaluation of services was received. Selgas and Blocker (P-l^) 
suggest that satisfaction by users "places services in an even more posi- 
tive light." 

Finally, the survey of fall tenu 1975 included an inquiry into 
student activities interest. Snyder and Block- r (I969, p. 16), finding 
that part-time students were involved very little with student activi- 
ties, offered such explanations as disinterest, lack of time, failure of 
college to provide activities of interest and v^lue to part-timers. "The 
educational value of co-currictaar activities ^suggests that more effort 
might be directed to discovering the needs of part-time students which 
nay be met by college activities . " " • 

Table 26 shows the change In student activities interest between' 
1969 and 1^75- Today, there is increased Interest in intramurals, but 
less interest on the part of full-time students in social* activities. 
Evening students in 1975 generally show a bit more interest in student 
activities,. But this corparlson may be-distorted by the 1969 study of 
part-time students including evening and day students as well . Notable ^ 
is the lack of interest generally among the respondents about student <^ 



Students surveyed expressed more satisfaction than dissatisfac- 





activities. .Excef)t for intramurals and student clubs, not even 105? of ■ 
the students surveyed in 1975 express an interest in various student 
activities. Several respondents wrote on their questionnaire, "No time" 
and "No Interest" about the whoje inquiry. Only hOi of the day students 
and 30^ of the evening students checked any "item at all. 

Regardless of the educational value of activities as co-curricular 
experiences, the fact that most Harrisburg Area Conmunity College students 
are working people would indicate that there is no time for extra-curricular 
activities and consequently little interest. 

Table 26 

Student Activities Interest; I969, I975 

1969 1975 

Activity Full-Time Part-Time Day Student Evening Student 

n=757 n=267 n^23B ^1^161 

n/a=136 • n/a=172 

Student clubs 2i^.l\% 3.6% 16.7% 9.3% 
and organizations 

FrateiTiltles and 21.1 7.1 7.7 iij 
sororities 

Intralnural athletics 19,6 5.2 30. 0 9.3 

Volunteer service' 10.6 l\.S B.J 
groups 

Student publications ,'7.9 2.2 5,0 5.6 

Faculty-student 7.3'* 5*0 g^g 

committees 

Student government • 3.7 1.1 5.5 i^g 

Dranatics 2.2, I.9 ■ 5^0 l\'.6 

Other 3.^ 1,1 3.2 5.1 

Naninal Group Process 
_ The naninal group process is a tec-hnlqjie for gathering , and evaluat- 
ing data from a group of those involved in a matter under investigation. 
It is "a structured group meeting which seeks to provide an orderly proce- 
dure for obtaining ^alltative information fran target , groups who. are most 
iiogely associated with a problem area." (v&n de' Ven and Deabert,-1972, ■ 
p. 338) "^e process depends on the initial and ^individual contribution ' 
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of items for discussion from the personal experience of each group membei* 
exploring the problem. Moreover, the process provides for group discus- 
sion, consensus and evaluation through which critical issues are identi- 
fied, clarified, given prioijity and a measure of commitment to consequent 
problem-solving on the part of participants. 

For this study, 139 sttidents met with the author in six small 
groups of mostly full-time day students, male and female, aged l8 to 
Pour groups of part-time evening students were met, representing full-time 
employed adults, male and female. TJhe nominal group process was used in 
each instance with each group in order to sustain a similar structure for 
input by students concerning problems they encounter at Harrisburg Area 
Conmunity College. In this procedure , no survey instrument was used, nor 
suimiary of topics to be discussed was suggested • Rather, each student was 
asked to list individually on paper those problems which he/she ^faced. 
Each student then contributed in turn an item from^ his/her list to com- 
pile a group inventory of problems. Each individual then chose from the . 
grOup list those items of greatest iinportance. These rankings were then 
recorded for the group and a group consensus emerged. Finally, from these 
most important problems, a priority order was established, again first by 
individual commitment and then sunmarized as a total group concern. 

Over 75 separate problems were identified by day students and 
over: ^6 by evening? students. Problem ar^eas in which a number of similar 
concerns were clustered included instructional issues of poor teaching, 
limited course scheduling, curriculum requirements; counseling services; - 
pTObleiite invplving convenience to students, such as office hours, text 
prices^ *child care, housing lists; comnunication of information in order 
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for students to know what is where; transportation problems; facilities; 
student activities; financial problems, registration hassles; and personal 
problems such as conflict with parents, family, and job, no quiet place 
to study, and lack of self--di9cipline to study in midst of distractions. 

Table 2? sliows the most -ijnportant student needs, to state the 
issue positively, or problem areas, when viewed negatively. The priority 
given to the issues as rated by each group is 'also shown on a first to 
fifth choice. 

Table 2? , 

Problem Priorities of Noninal Group Process: 1975 

Problem Area Day Student Group Evening Group 

A B C D E F G H I J 

Counseling services ' 115 21 3^3*2 

Quality of Instruction 2 2 3 ^ 112 

Comnunication • * 3^^l4 55 

Curriculum requirements 3 13 ■'^ 5 1 

Class schedules 2515 22^1 

Student activities . A- 3 3 

Bookstore 5 ij 

Library 5 1| 

Traffic and parking 5 , l\ 

Child care ' 2 . * 5 ' 

Student government 3 
Registf*ation ^ 3 

Grades ^ 2 
Student/parent problems 2 ^ 

The following outline reviews the specific needs ejcg^essed by both 
day and evening students (Concerning the-.problem are.as of greatest priority, 
i.e., counseling services, quality of in^tsxuction, coimunication, curri- 
culum requiremertts, and alass schedules. Parti<;ular problems exprefesecj 
by evening students are identified separately. 



\ 



Counseling ;SG ^*vices 



sej.jng^^>( ^*vices \ 
more academic help concerning teaching methods and require- 
ments of various instructoi^o ^ .^ ' ^ 
better [^idancc on curriculum choices especially outside' of 

, advisor's discipline . -x^ 

emphasis on Humsin Development courses 
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Courfeellnfy *S»rvlces (contjlnuody 
fewer advisees per sidvisor 
more services to disadvantage students 
more information given at oj'ientation of new students 
more infomation on tjransfer institutions and assistance 

with transfer applications 
nxDre job placement assistance and information about jobs 
• sane rigid counselors need to listen better 
more help \d.th carreer choices 
toQ maw mistakes made with registration advice 
Evening student needs; 

professional counselors for evening hours rather than aides 
more financial aid personnel >^ 
advisor office hours for evening students 

Quality of Instr^lction 

\ reduce hassle over attendance 
eljjninate excessive assignments related to higher grades 
better .help in tutoring. clinics 

Improve. poor teaching as identified by student evaluations 
better instructional methods ^ ' 
better org^ization of course outlines and follow them 
eliminate unfair grading practices 
" standardize assignments between different sections df 
same course 

repair broken instructional ^uif^ent , ^ 

textbooks cost too much; sane are not used in course 
too much (HTiphiasis on grades 

improve teacher attitudes about students, make-up work, 
schedules ^ • " , * 

"Evening student need^ 

meet course objectives ^'^ 
eliminate poor teaching; evaluate partrtime faculty . 
reduce excessive assignments; too much written work 
instructors are unavailable - * ' . 

^ stimulating instruction to inspire stud^ motivation ' 

Conmiunlcation * ' " - . 

better infomation about student activities, Student , 
•Government Association 
ijnprove communication with corrimunity so students and 

families know about llarrisburg Area Corrmunity College ' 
dialogue between students, faculty; and' administration; 

open up the administration 
tell|Studenta what is where, rules and regul^t;lons, how 

GJOp.A. calculated. ' ' . 

involve polleg^ in corrmunity problems 
Evening student needs: 

must have notice about cancelled classes • * ^ 

Invite part -time students to campus activities - 
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Curriculum Requirements 

increase flexible alternatives for career students 
ellMnate chKmsing requirements affecting students 

already em^olled 
better advising about requirements 
Evening student needs: 

ellMnate unnecessary requirements 

help the student who does not want a degree 

Class Schedules 

• problems with course sequence for career students 
more sections of general elect Ives 
better sunmer school schedules 
more advanced courses at off-campus cefiters 
Evening student needs: 

increase flexibility of evening schedule 

limited seditions are scheduled for inconv^lent times 

more choices 

ellMnate changes in schedule once published 
increase developmental course offerings, 
c^sider v/ork hours and dinner schedules when schedul;Lng 
evening courses 

A major issue revealed tlbrough the noninal group process is the 
overriding concern of both day and evening students regarding academic ^ 
problen^s, especially if scheduling and currlcular matters are Included ^ 
vdth instruction. Even after extended discussion concerning the indirect 
relationship of student services to academip services and the student 
services responsibility to deal with personal needs and non-classroan 
matters affecting students, nonetheless issues of convenience, transpor- 
tation, facilities, activities, and person^il affairs did not rank high 
among J;he most important needs. When students were questioned as to why 
they continued to jerT$)hasl2e academic problems when discjASsingj student 
services, they insisted that instructional issues are of primary Impor- 
tance to them 3^ students. Problems. of ^ooor instruction, unfair grades, 
unavailable courses, 'schedule cl^anges, toQ^cli work, ciirrlculum rigidity, 
'disirite??egfe3^^ affect** their ,^«c§^s as students, often delay', 

their progress t^ard graduation, cost added tuition fees for make-up 
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courses, put Increased pressure upon them as students. They hold student 

services responsible for their academic needs because they first met with 

' i 

a counselor in the initial registration interview, faculty advisors are a 
part of student services, which also controls registration, distributes 
the schedule booklets, keep_s academic records, has less self-interest to 
protect ifi the- classroom, and listens better to student needs. Even when 
pressed to discuss specific student services^, student complaints about 
counseling centered on Door academic advising rather than professional 
counseling, problems rath academic. transfer,Onsufficient guidance for 
curriculum transfer and course selection outsicje advisor's field, need 
for more candid infonnation on instructor's fiethods Snd course content 
when engaged in registration interview, extended developiiental opportuni- 
ties. A central problem in corrnunicatioh was ^he need for efficient 
notice to students concerning cancelled classes, changing requirefrents , . 
and academic rules and regulations for such matters as grade appeal and 
(J^jP.A. coiijDutations, 

Group discussion with the evening student groups revealed a 
strong feeling that scheduling patterns, a major concern, were geared 
more to the needs of the college than to the needs of the part-time 
student. Institutional rigidity, restricted office hours, concern for 
staff convenience, career curriculum altertations, and insensitivity to 
work loads, work hours, and' wprk demands were keenly felt and expressed 
by the students. .-^ Lack of co-jn^eling 'services for part-time' studertfcs at 
night was another area of strong consensus, along with limited registra-. 
tier), .Ijusfness of f ice , ' book3to);:e , and lihrat?y hours. Class cancellations' 
and excessive ticadcmic assignments were keenly felt frustrations. ^ 



As cited in the literature (Schmitt, Shoulders), part-time eve- 
ning students at Harrisburg Area CorraunitV College did not want special 
attention nor activities, only equal access to the services necessary to 
their basfc needs as students. Part-tjjTie day students were the most reluc 
tant to tite problems which they faced. Since daytijne services were avail 
able to them and they only came to campus for classes and had no tijne for 
distractions, they quite uniformly expressed their satisfaction. 

Finally, strongest criticism by the representative student groups 
interviewed was expressed over institutional or internal' barriers within 
the college structure affecting the success and satisfaction of students. 
Barriers external to Harrisburg Area Comiunity College , but personal to 
the studen'. , werQ listed initially but, after discussion, not highly 
rajiked, e.g., public transportation, baby-sitting, social coivflicts, gas 
prices, car pool, home problems, parent hassles. 

Many students expressed concern that their feelings, appeared to 
be-rather negative and wished to register positive concerns as well. 
Problem-solving suggestions were contributed tb the discassion to put 
the negative-sounding problems in perspective. 

. , Very strong approval of "the neMnal group process" was vojced as 
a structured group dynamic, research input, and personal cohtribulion on 
their own behalf and as representatives of students as a whole. Each 
studen,1; agreed that he/she/felt pressed not only to list ideas ' but to" 
evaluate personal as weir as 'group ideas and to make conmitments to' the 
Importance of the 'problems explored. Fur-thor, the students volunteered 
their appreciation that a collegfe administrator, came to them to inquire 
how they ~ felt , what problems they faced, what they thought students need. 
They wondered aloud whether he could neally do anything- about it. • 



CHAPTER V. STAFF ORGANIZATION AND INPUT 

The question remains what ^to do about the change in student 
profile and the critique voiced in student* feedback. It is one, thing, 
and certainly the easier move, to tidy up the operational inefficien- 
cies and miscuea that create problems and frustrations for .students , 
Office hours and staff availability can be readily adjusted 'to the time 
schedule n^eds the increased part-tiine student body. Inaccurate 
acadonic- advising, inadequate career infonnation .and transfer assistance, 

lijnited financial aid personnel^ registration and records ponfusion can 

^> ' <- ^ . "... 

be corrected by more and better attention to detail and delivery of 
' student services-. 'Biit a student body gix)v/n older, with.'nore women ^ . 
increasingly ^c^eer cormitted,. having jc±) ladder.. nx:>ti vat ion, little 
^ctivit^ interest, has r-aised serious questions about the quality Of 
instruction, Effective counseling services, open ccninunication, artd 
curricplum rigidity. Can such institutional and -internal barriers to . 
meeting student needs be broken down,* altered, -or hurdled by student - 
services to improve chances for the success and satisfaction of students? 
It 'is clear from discussion with students that they, see studenj^i^aprvices 
as responsiljie for and integrated with' the total educational experience 
in which they are involved. Such is the philosophy ^of student services 
at Harrisburg Area Canpiinity Collegk This 'chapter inquires whether ^'its 
organization delivers on such. promise. , ... * ; 
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Trl-Level Concept 
Blod<er, Plurnmer and Mcharclson (I968, p. 131) view the? community 
college as a spcial synthesis between, on^the one hand, the traditional 
concepts 6f higher education for the intellectually /elite and academically 
gifted and,^ on the other, the corrm-onity^s needs, for open postsecondary 
educational opportunity for all citizens, post-high school youth and 
adult. "The primary problem faced by tHe comprehensive co^urilty college 
is the cljallenging of students to grow to the liinits of their abilities. 

The conmunity college encourages the' non-pdllege prepared, econonlcally 

, / ' ' ' ' ' ^ 

restricted, low achievers, poorly motivated, to attempt coQjlege studies 

suited to their interests anc^* skills. In contrast to the academic tradi- ' 

tion of weeding out the failures, the ccmnunity college -structCires for - ' 

student success not only with instructional alternatives but also with a 

tteavy coirmltment to student services,, supportive to the wide range of 

student needs. • *; ' * * 

^ ^* . . ' 

"The argument t|^t g^|me, is more Important in 'the two-year 
college than ijj othe^tf^i tut ions of hi^er education has 
been s.ubstanjb jated^ by t-^^l^terogeneity of the student bo^y, 
the variety -^^\c6;npl'e::d.t^ of decisions which students 'must 
make, and thfe%Tiee^ for^ncri-acadeinic services which, support 
and give' purpose to 15 be efforts of students,** (p. 237) 

• ' •/ / o : ' 

'To support the level of importance advocated, the authors x^eccmhend that 
"the costs for effective pn^rain (studcfnt personnel services) should be 
from 15 to 20 percent of the annual qperating budget of the college,** (p.2^]7) 
« Dr, Clyde E, Blocker, a collaborating author oC, the above text 

and founding president of Harri?burg Area Community College, established 
from the beginning a.strqng commitment to student pprsonnel services. As 
qarly as May 1966, an ad hot canmittee of the college had .studied and . 
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dr&fted A Proposal for Student Personnel Services at Hai^rlsburp; Area 
Gorrmunlty Collep^e , with Dr. Richard C, Richardson, Jr,, serving as- 
consultant, f 

The philosophy of this proposal affirmed that educational develop- 
ment occurs ^'from^the composite of those experiences v/hich occilr within 
an individual whether those experiences be curricular or exlra-cui'ricular, , 
'formal o'r informal/ with professional or^er-g^d6?J persons," (p,l) 
•Contributing to that composite are not only the classroon/la^oratory 
experiences but also those services organized and provided by college per- 
sonnel to assist a student ^'to grow educationally in the various dimen- 
sions which he" rmy choose^^ ^d "to increase his self-understanding and 
self-realisation," Eight such services were listed (p, 2) -assistance in 
defining educational and vocationail objective?, curriculum guidance, 
economic assistance, guidance in utilization af cc^lege resources, assis- 
tance in- entering the work force at an appropriate level, aid in dealing 
with personal problems, skill development' for effe^ive participation in 
the large comiunity, development of gOQd physical and mental health. 
"A cc^rehensive corrmunity college needs comprehensive student services." 
' Student services were organized at Harrisburg Area Coimunity 
w Co] lege on a tri-leyel concept outlined in the 1966 proposal and subso- 
quently given ^extensive circulatalDn in the literature (Richaj'dson and 
Blocker, 1968; Richardson, Blocker, Bender, 1972). It proposed ^to link 
instructional staff and student personnel staff into a coordinated rather 
than competitive pro(p:^ajn of services, fthere facuAy instructors and coun- 
3elor specialists would.be interdependent in offering several levels of 
services to students,. Thq? first level related to gpnerad education 
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guidance and acadcinlc advlsing-tro be abcomplishcd by faculty members 
assigned to student advisees enrolled in curriculum of the faculty mem- 
ber's expertise. In addition, advisors for student activities were ^ 
drawn from this first level of direct relationship of faculty with 
students. 

The second level of student services ®onsistod of professional 
counselors who were also experienced instructors. These division coun- 
selors served as part-time instructors, generally Wo of their work-load, 
and part-time counselors, the larger 60% assignment. As instructors they 
bridged the professional gulf between faculty and counselors and 'as coun- 
selors they were direct resources for ^idance of faculty in their academic 
advising role. In addition, by ccanselor training, they were skilled in 
vocational and career guidance, transfer information, and in persdnal 
counseling with the anotional needs jf students in their particular divi- 
sion. As counselor^ assigned to faculty office spaces decentralized 
/ 

throughout the campus, division counselors were immediately accessible to 
students near the classrooms and in the hallways of the academic division 
areas. 

The third level of services involved a corps of specialists whose 

J 

specific training and experience organized the centralized services of 
admissions, records, placement, financial aid, veterans affairs, transfer 
articulation, diagnostic testing, and psychologipal therapy and/or referral 
These third level services were not necessarily centralized in one geo- 
graphical bffice setting. Rather, the services were centered in the 
specialists who were the referral resources serving the total college 
ccxmiunit^. with the expertise necessary to inform and serve other staff 
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Who- conveyed the inforration to students. They also wore able to serve 
directly students v/ho needed that degree of skill in worklns out their 
problems. 

"Decentralization of student personnel services represents ^ 
attempt to integrate student personnel staff more thoroughly 
into the nornnl operation of the institution and to strerigfchen 
, their relationship to faculty and students through the medjum 
of physical proximity." (Richardson, Blocker, Bender, p. 107) 

In 1966, the Harrisburg Area Corrmunity College proposal included 
the follovang caution at the end of the description ot the tri-level con- 
cept of student sex^^ices (p. 3). ' 

"Overlaying all three levels of student services must be a ^ 
pervasive and well-Klirected system of referral that ensures ^ 
the movement of students to the appropriate individual who 
^ ^can best providfe the services required/ It is this system ' 
of referral that most frequently breaks do^-^ in the tradi- ' 
tional organizational pattern for student services." , ' ^ 

Current student feedback gathered for this study has suggested 
that (the referral chain may be a problem nonetheless since poor facultyl 
advisors aren't using' division counselors to improve their service to 
students, and faulty conmunication indicates that the decentralization / 
is nc|b clear as to who is where with what help. 

Student ^^services have been organized since the outset on jhis tri- 
level concept.,. However, corruptions of th^ .original design can be noted 
at each level; notably faculty advisee load, division counselor resources, 

/ 

specialist isolation, and, in addition, admjlnistrative supervision. The 
ideal implementation at the first level plac^sl the faculty advisors in 
direct relationship with the students of their academic division. DivisJon 
counselbrs meet with each new student appllc^t to that division in order 
to outline a curricular program chosen by and approp;'iate to the skill 
leyel of the student. A faculty academic advisor is then assigned to 
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work withUJie student in the transfer or career ^iculum which the 
student puTGuek until objectives are reached, paduaUon requirements are 
met, or a- change of curriculum is initiated to another faculty advisor. 
Table 28 shows the a^^visee load of faculty in contrast to division coun- 
selors. Faculty are separated into those faculty advisors identified 
with a specific career curriculum, i.e., technologies, nursing,, police; 
and those lacking such career expertise, i.e., arts, sciences, social 
sciences. ' 

. Table 28 
Average Faculty Advisee Load: 1975 



Business 

Career Faculty 

Division Counselors 
Comiunication and the Arts 

Faculty ' 
• Division Counselor 
Life Science 
, Career Faculty 

Other Faculty 

Division Counselor" 
Mathematics, Physical Science, and Engmeerinp 

Career Faculty 

Other Faculty 

Division Counselors 
Public Safety _ ' 

Career Faculty " ' 

. Division Counselor ' 
Social Sciences 

Career Faculty 

Other Faculty 
■ Division Counselors - 



Average 
Advisee 
Load- 

U6 
156 

5 

67 

20 
11 
97 

21 
5 

85 

H7 
90 

72 
8 

110 



It seems c;oar' tliat faulty advisors in the careep curricula have 
kept faith with tl)eir first level responsibilities for student services. 
However, it is equally clear that other faculty do not participate to 
equalize the advisee load either of their career faculty coliraguos nqp 
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of the division counselors. Discussions with division counselors have 
revealed a reluctance to give advisees to disinterested and unoki'lled 
faculty advisors,, and tlie path of least, resistance is to keep the largest 
shar^of advisees to oneself. This ne^tes the division counselor's 
second ^Le-vel responsibility for' development of improved advising services 
by facility, as well as the higher level of guidance services involved 
..with, vocational and transfer counseling, remediation guidance, and perv 
sonal adjAjstmeht support. ^ Counselors who invade the first level as sub- . 
stitutefi for poor faculty advisors cannot serve the second level needs 
for/d^rprovemenit in those advisors nor do the professional counseling job . 
required of than. 

Table 29 




7 



Studgnt Services Staff Resources 1972, 1975 

\ Staff i ] 1972 . 1975 

lyision Counsel prsr • ■ 

9-1/2 months -3 (1.8f'.T.E.) 6 (3.TF.T.E.) 

V12 months 7 F.T.E. ) , 3 (l.^ P.T.E.) 

Central Councilors: * 

9-1/2 months 0 . 3 , 

12 months 6 ' 5 

Administrators- 5 3 ' 

Total ^ , ' 21 20 

' ' ' . *' 

Table 29 contrasts staff assignments of division counselors at 

the first eniX)llment peak of 1972 with current division counselors re- • 
sources at the second level of student ^rvices. Since 1972, budget re-* 
auctions acconpanying Hurricane Agnes , subsequent enrollment declines par- 
ticularly in F.T.E. , and personal' prerogatives of staff to change froip 
12-iTionth to 9-1/2-month (contracts left the diviMon counselor F.T.E. ' 
substantially reduced. Table 30 shows current enrolljnent flgai'es as ' ' 
Widenced by the curriculun &bles cited earlier 'in this report in relation 
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to the allocation of envision counselors. Whereas the proposal ad- 
vocated a ratio of 350 students to one full-time professional counselor 
•in the teachihg division - (p. 9) > current curriculum enrollment figures 
show a disproportionate assignment of counselors to student "enrollments 
in curricula of the academic divisions. The Business, Life Sciences, gi^d. 
Public Safety Divisions have a heavy student ratio per single .division 
counselor, and the total proportion both in headcount and in F.T.E. is 
quite in excess of the ideal proposecj, especially in terms of F,T,E, 

Table 30 ' • 

' • ' Division Counselor /Student Ratio: 1975 



Divisjon 


Student's 


F.T.E, 


Division Counselors 


F.T.E 


Business . 


1397 ' 


950 


2 




Cormunlcatibn & f-J^s 




155 


1 


.5 


Life. Sciences. 


■ . it66 


306 


1 


.6 


Math, Science, Engin . 




335 


2 


1.2 


Public Safety 


573 


296 


1 . 


.6 


Social Sciences 




39^1 


2 ' 


1.2 


Totai 


3650 


2^136 


9 

Ratio ^06:1 


5.1 

i<78:l 



The third level specialist ±1 student services was conceived as 
the referral resource to which staff of the fix-st and second levels guided 
Students to resources for help beyond their' respective competencies. The 
.counselor specialist did not replace^the basic function of his lower level 
N^lleagues to give general information and guidance to serve a student's 
need^ One should not dismiss a student with a curt', "That'p not 
department; go and get a financial aid' application from the financial 
' aid officer." Ideally, each level of decentralized staff could give 
generalized guidance 'in all areas of student scrvj.ces; in no way could a 
few specialists serve all the studbnts at .the third level of contact . 
Tlio financial aid specialist did the need analysis, the packaging of the 
awards, the counseling of students with severe budget problems; the 
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transfer counseior v/as the articulation link with other colleges^ the 
expeditor of transfer procedures and paper work; the ^areer and placement 
counselor accumulated the career reso^ces for the college and centralized 
job interviews, opportunities, and. follow-ups. Ideally, the basic work 
with students in these, needs remained decentralized with faculty 'advisors 
who knew their advisees befeter and with division counselors who kept the ^ 
focus of these services centered in division programs and exper'tise. 

Nonetheless, counselor specialists felt really isolated from the 
faculty advisor two levels removed, and from the division counselors with 
tostructional responsibilities and too many advisees , and from division 
chairmen rather eager to pass off traditionally division-based activities 
of transfer assistance, c&reer guidance, scholarship solicitation, and 
job placement. As academic administrators, division, chairmen express the 
feeling of being too busy with programs and personnel to keep up in these 
special student service? activities, expecting the specialists to do the • 
job for them according to their needs but without their help. Further, 
the counselor specialists felt isolated by their specialist colleagues 
Mtfhose centralizeci work-load in placement, financial aid, transfer, per- 
sonal adjustment services to the total college, increasecj more by lower 
level default thcin by referral. * . * ' 

In 1972, major administrative reorganization brought two vice- 
presidents into the structure which formerly had deans of instruction, 
students, and administration as chief administrative officers. Now, the 
dean of instruction and the dean of -students would Ijoth' report' direct I'y 
to the vice-president for educational Services and, in matters of budget 
and finance, to the vice-rpresident for administration. When the dean of 
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instruction left and was not replaced, the vice-president of educational 
services assumed direct administrative supervis3.on of acadc^nlc affairs. 
Ttie acaderTU.C' division chaixmen nov; felt that they were promoted to the 
level of the dean of students, who was not sure but that he had moved to 
the level of division chairmen. Since the division chairmen now reported 
directly to the vice-president, a*s did the dean of students, the former 
felt confortable in asisiomlng increased administrative responsibility for 
faculty advisor assignments and division counselor priorities, tradi-- 
tionally the responsibility of the dean of students • * 

Previously, the division chairmen's job ^description included 

r • 

"share with the coordinator of counseling services in the -supervision of 
counselors assigned to the divisions" (1968-I969 Faculty Handbook)^ p.27) 



and report to the heads of each of the three service bra^^lies^of the 
college — instru^J^tj^ed^ services, student persomel services, and adhdnis- 
tratlveeservices (1969-1970 Faculty Handb(^ok, , ' In 1573, job^descrip- 

tions for the division chairmen were changed^ tip read ''iresponsible t(5 the 
vice-'presidents of ecfucational services and administrative services" 
(1973-197^1 Faculty Handbook, p,.37)- Specifically, the division chairT|r6n 
now had "Responsibilities fqr Student Personnel -Services,: assume genera, 
responsibility for the advising, counseling, recordkeepj^, and studeht^\^ 
certification functions within thc'division," without referenqe to^student 
services (p. ^10). ^ . - . 

Discussions initiated by the dean with divi^afion chairmen sfcu^t 
to resolve the evolving coippetitivc supervision of Counseling services 
traditionally coordinated by student services, administration and now^ln-- 
creasingly directed (by division chairmen. Consensus was unatt£ 
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aQadaidc cbunscli^^g: servicSes.. However,- t.wo of thr^ee-ley'els of-'student' 
services most closely related to academic counaelins of faculty adyisbi^s- 
and division .counselors ^d by decentralization most.^iccessible to stu- • 
dents are supervised by division chainnen who.' are not accountable to the 
dean of student services, whan the students hold responsible ' S • ' 

The tri-lcvel concept of decentralized accessibility .and personnel 
of studerit services seems to lose sorr,e of its clarity and distinction as- 
the levels of responsibility merge-, if not collapse, undeh 'stress of . - 
operations and iiTiperf cQtions . 

. '•■ . - 

^ * . ^ Noniii^l Group Rrocess 

^ ^ . As the nominal group process dealt with students as' those ,be^t ' 
able to identify, curK^nt s^tudent needs and evaluate the pres.ent student 
•services prog:^ain, so the nortinal group pr^ocess was used v;ith student ser- 
vices sj:arf'to propose such^^.h'anges''^ the ' student 'feei^vices pro^-jn as 
might be responsive ta'the'.data and "feedback ateQibcmiiatc-d for thi& .study"* 

• mi ^ ^ \ ' ' ' . * V ' . ' \ ' . 

The^^tudent services staff *at HarT^isbur^ Area Conmunit v. College 

has^had a lengthy experience -wit^ the tri-level concept of. student Ser-^' '* 

vice^. -The average length 'of 'employment in studewt services is six - J* 

years per eurreDt s'^<^i:^'-^v^t^^^--?o\xcteen of the 'twenty, ci^ent pw^ 

fessionalg .were ^ofi^fehestudent services, staff; in 1972 whea the studefit • 

services. evaKat ion was conducted^. (Selgas'and blocker, 197^1) Each . ' " 

Staff 'member participating in the ncminal ^group {process was giveft* a '''^^ 
^ ^ " * ' ' ^ ** > ' . ' ' 

^sunmry of the st^dent^ enrollment data; input infor-mation,' survey rer"" . 
suljfcg^^^^ai3d<^te coneluGiohs fY^'^the nomi^ial group process'lised, with 
-s€udont groups; PVom their pc^rson^l professional . oxBpri^nce and from 
.theJr study of the n)aterial tath^rcd for?*tIic Tir'5Ject , tlpy were asked ^ 




■ academic counseling- services.. However b,wo of thnee levels of-'student" 
services most closely related to acadonlc counkelin& of faculljy adyisc^i^jr 
and^ division .counselors ^and bydeoentraUzation most. accessible to stu- 
dents are supervised by division chairmen who. are not accountable to "the 
' ■ •• dean of student services, whom the students hold responsible ' •'" 

The tri-level concept of d'ecentrallzed accessibility , and p'ersorinel 
• of student services see.-ns to lose sor-e of its clarity and distinction as- 
the levels of responsibility merge 5 if not oollapse, undeb 'stress of . - 
operaticfTxG and iiriperfeQtions . 

' - . . - ^-^ .. ■ • 

^, ' ' , , ^ Nonin^l Group Rropess 

. , . As the ncniinal group process dealt with students as* those .be^t ' 
able to identifV, our^nt^ student needs and evaluate the pres,ent student 
'S^^ices program, so the noatinal group pr^ocess v/as used vath student 'ser- 
' vices s^taTf'to propose such ^rjh'anges'^'in the 'Student 'Sei^vices pro^<j^ as 
might be responsive ta'the'^data ai}d^:feedbaok ^giimulatc-d for' this .study; 
The^'Student services staff 'at Harrisbur^ Area Conmunity. College 
* ^ has. had a lengthy experience -wit^ the tri--level concept of, student ser-^ *' 
, vice^. The average length of 'employment in studeat services is six J' 

years per curreot sWf"i?Bmbex!----- Fourteen of the 'twenty, ci^ent pjyd^ 
; fessionalQ .were ,oh;.,'fe-hestudent services staff; in 1972 whea tl^e studeht . ' 
jservices.c^a^tiatioh wsls conducted'., ,(Selgas'and blocker , 197^1) ' Esich 
Staff 'Tneniber paii^icipating in tlie noninal ^group process was giveft^ a 
'<sunmry of the sl^udent:^ enrollment data; input information,' survey rer--' . 
; . Bu^^y^r^Y^^ coneluGions (Yonf the nominal group process '\ised, with 

^€udont groups! PVoni their pc^rson^l, professional exiicrience and from 
• . . .thejr study of the jDaterial fiath^red for tlic Tirdject, tlicy were asked ■ 
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what .pii^es' in student services are succQsted \>y chances in the studcpts 
enrolled at fiarrrsbiirg Area Ccfimuhity College/ - ' 

^ ' * • l^ble 31' ' " . . . ^ < " 

Noninal Group Process: St5udent Services Staff, 1975 

* - RecmmendatXons *' \ ^ Priority 

V . ' (in order of iirportance) " (base: 100%) 

Organize student ^^ervices advisor^ cqiiTiittee ,\ . ^ ' 86 ' ' 

. Appojrit director of counfeelirig services ' ' - ' ' > ^ 71 ' \ 

. Establish placement office , : . - . ' 6^ . 

Increase flexil?iii'ty .of a(3misslens/regl§tratioirprocess , 57 

Implement staff development program • • , * ^ ' 63 

Shift ^acadgmic advisoj^G to full-tiir.e faculty ' ^ 

Buil0 prOGra^Ti fop non-traditional student's ^ , ^ 89 

Coordiiiate courses/schedule^ Xor pe^n;-tijne students ' 

Expahd^^Pinancial aid .servi;cas Tor part-time students 

Qrpmiize research group for student seryices 

A^si^t students t]?i'' coping with nop-college problems ' ' ^ 

Adapt ihst'ruct'ioa to student* needs . , * - ' 

jExpanti recruitjin^nt of adLjlts \' * - ' , ^ 1 

ISxpand ad'adeniic/cai^eer co^inseling tQ non-credit students " * ^' - 

/JCrain riore parapnofessionaLs ^ . " , " \ ' ' 

Ek^ualize staff wik-l-oad, .e.g. division, counselors * ' . / . - 

Reorganize st^xf.fing patterns, i.e^^ working hours, job 

^descriptions * ^ . . , \- - ^ 

Improve telephone system'' \ -/ ' ; . , ^ * 

' Establish' task fgrce f,®r^tahov^tIon in student services 
Schedu}^' T?f;f-:cc^pus eqv«ifseling .services ' ^ ' - / 

Extend Human- Deveiopmeht^'. courses to evening, students ' ' , 

• Improve staff relations, >;ith Xsculty/adininistrat ion ' ' / - 

^Develop relevarit. act ivitjes program ^ . ^ ^ ^ ^ 
ibcpapd u&e of ^^group process , - . * , - ' • 1. / ' . ^, 

Share follow-up data with students \ ^ ' ' ' . \ ^ 

, • • Tabl^, 31 lists TRe'T^Qj^^ cliange initiated by the staff ^ 

' % ' ' : ' , < . \ - ^ ^ \ • • . 

^ the nominal tP^QUp .prdtess'. Irripdrtance was'dctiennined ^n V rating scaie" , 

ofvb- to ^1, and j^ho. priority sfeale v/as .^^tablishcd'on the^^bsfsis of -lOdl * 

OrbuF^'dtecassion focused ^drt' the^^f^epilt ^^r4xjrity agreement for cqordi- / 

>nat ion of .staff and prog?r^ "a^Veloi^ent ; t,^^^ t^^ nbeds.Qf-the.rnaJoi^ity . - 

'o'f students who are how part^^^inS^ enrolled in^cq^ege ahd^ who are irt-, / ' . « ^ 

creaslngly nop-tradlt46nai in' e^perietices and .^p^ctat Jons. ' Such deyel-*/ 

^oprocnt necessitates not -6ialy ficxlblg' progrart options, arxJ^ seWicefe^, tnt " 
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aisio a straff well-trained 'ajTd growing professionally to be rosix^nsive 
4nd flexible in their chmbi^Aties^tah&lp th^ new students develop self- 
'-ti8i^^;2n^aSgr^d--icdfr-jr£4^ J^ush_the total educational expcri- 
'-yt^^^ thB cc^x!r^ty'^'^iXQ^-?iS st'ate^ -in' th^ philosophy of the- 1966 

J^jCp.l')_and'sJiapedr"by .the 1975 staff.' I : ' ' ■ ■ . 

'.- - '^h0, stiff 's highest prlSrity' of , program^bkldiiqg for non^traditional 
students was not unrelated to the siinilarly High priorities for an advisory 
ccmmittee and dir^otor of" counseling services . 'Staff agreed that . input 
into the organization and range of student services has' not been, but 
indepd needs to be, generated from all secticjns of the college 'cQrmiunity,. 

especially- faculty ah$ students as advisors ahd advisees within first- 

" ■ " . ' ' . ^ ■ r .•■ - • 

* . • , ' , .• . » ^ . * 

level-student •services; An advisory 'corrmittee l"or, student services could 

bridge the separ^^^qii^f^rviee; levels and the barriers to_eormiunicatioh' 

wMch have been found ;to exist" to the' detriment of student '-seryices, and^ 

■ " , - " ' • , . j . ' " " • , ' • 

therefore, to student^. -Purlher, the staff is seen to agree that a 

direiDtoi?,- coordinator, fa6rlp.tator of counsef^ is imperative' to develop 

'. ' ■ ^ I ^ ' " ■ ' ■ * ". • - • 'i •, '. ■ 

the <iu^liti;, expertise, adjustment, ahd expansion of counseling services 

■^^■■^'^^^■^^ faculty academic/career advising, for division counselor, 
leadership, and, counseltJr-speei^lization- allocations in relation to -a 
and ^potential stWenfc need for* ^^SrvicBo. 



Prior i:o, 1972, 




position of cpordin^tpr of j30LmsxDling services . 



at 'Harrisburg Area Connunity 



was an admtoistjrative^rc^ 
C0llege^ _5ubs(?q[uerit admlnistrati^va^asslgnnients and personnel' changes did 
not^ Retain that pocvition. ' The rtanin^l group pipocess of discussion readied 
the ^rbng staff feeding that,^ student pei^sonne]. administrators responsible 
for pi^eratloi^p. 3upervisiorYand administrative part jcipat ion were not' 
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able axid probably v;ould not be able effectively to cooixllnate, facilitate, 
innovate, direct, adjust, aggregate the profcssjonal services of staff to 
develop services in relation to need. The need was clear for the coor- 
dinatlon of academic advising by faculty, aspects of v/hich are in-service 
training, information dissemination, career and vocational counseling, 
Inter-dlvis^ional' canmunication, academic C3X>ss-reference, persona^ coun- 
seling skill development. The need was clear for an advocate of flexi- 
bility in scheduling, prqcessing, and' e5:perimenting in non- traditional 
ways to serve non-traditional students. The need was clear for leader- 
ship in building the leadership role of the division counselor whereby 
services to students continue to be decentralized in the academic divi- 
sion where students are, and where the most imperative services are cen- 
tered in the curriculum context of deg^e requirements, career expecta- 
tions, job opportunities, and transfer 4^reparat ion. 

4 

The staff suimiarily agreed thatlthe need was clear for a covin- 

I- 

sellng Specialist whose specialty was^fStaff leadership, professional 
development, and change agent ry. Staff felt that if the services pro- 
vlded for students other than full-tiiners are inadequate and outdated, 
someone needs to be assigned responsibility to initiate the changes 

; 

desired by staff and students. Someone was needed to coordinate the 
various tasks staff felt were important, and were placed on their shoul- 
^ders, but were really not their job.' There was a strong feeling voiced 
that staff leadership and staff service were not comp^lble for the same 
staff Jieniber. Since 1972, the staff without a counseling coor^dinator 
did not really acconplish the seif -direct Ion, shared leadership, and 
cplleg^-allty In developnent which might havq been hoped for. Tlie staff 
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perceived the need for organize^ staff development and professional c^owth 
to deal with change. I^e staff vas asking not so 4uch for another adminls 
trator as for a leadership specialist for student services. 

Another consensus made clear in the nominal group process was 
'the association of admissions, academic advising, and placement -as 
priority sei?vic6 areas for change in response to changing student needs. 
Specifically, staff were recorrmending increased flexibility in admissions 
and registration proce^i^es to meet^the needs of nort-tradltional, part- 
time, adult, evening, off-campus, drop-in/drop-out mid-career students. 
Inflexible procedures, computer-controlled policy, hard and fast dead- 
lines, restricted x)ff ice hours, institutional self-interest all need 

■ • \ 

modificatioh, especially in relation to the experiences of the student 
as he/she first encounters the college in the articulation/application 
process and in the registration/record-keeping computerization. 

In addition, staff cited the need for centralized job placement- 
services providing not only information and intervle'./ facilities , but also 
initiating job contacts in the community, identifying the job market for 
students, and coorxiinating job entry for career graduates. The placement 
and career resource center of the college was minimally involved with 
full placement services. Rather it provided presently fpr career coun- 
seling services and for the accumulation of career resource materials. 
A strong; feeling of priority was expressed for "legit IMzing" a job 
placement service for students.- 

A further priority need was agreed upon regarding academic 
advising. Staff sensed that faculty by and largo were willing to fulfill 
thejj? advisory role, but, in reality,, theii^^^ inability to do it well 
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shifted the rosponsibility to division counselors. The 'criticism' of coun- 
seling by students as they identified it with poor acadeinic/career/ 
transfer advising involved all levels of student services; as less " 
faculty did well, mor^ counselors did poorly with more than they could . 
handle, and little staff resource was allocated or "directed" to inpraving 
the situation. » ' ' ' 

In sunmary, the staff through the nominal group process identified 
djreatly with- those areas of need cited^-to' the cyrrent "students.. Staff ~ 
appealed for a leadership specialist in counseling services to respond/ . 
through staff and prograin development to the students' appeal for* -improved 
counseling services. In addition the staff" Identified areas for improve- 

* * * / ' c * 

ment of student Gcr^/ices in admissions, placement, and academic counseling,- 
'£he area of academic counseling suggests -notljust the advising system of ' 
decentralized levels of student services, but also implies response to ' ' 
student appeal to student services for improved qualitj? of instruction., - 
Leadership in counseling services suggests that divis^-on fiounselors, coun- 
selor specialises, a counseling coordinator may' assist in the instructional 

St^f development with such activities as disctissipn of changing student- 

' . - i, 
^pj:orile, instructional alternatives based on relevant educational psy- 

^ ' ... 

chology, studexjt^development models for instruction, consciousness^-raiting ' 
about student needs, classrocm techniques and'obstaoles to learning. - ' - 
_ Moreover, the divialotk^unfeelorTa^ teacher , should.be an effective' 
model for quality instruction., . As students, hold.- studei^'^servii^es^count- - 
able for instruction, since it coordinates. admissions, infoj^iTiation, cui^- 
culum identification, course registration, class schedullr^, academic v 
record-keeping-, grade reporting, graduation cci^tification, all involved" 
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vdth the type of instruction .tJne stadeht wj,li encouriter, let stuSent 
sei!vices assume a developmental role as parfeicipant'^in the .improvement 
of instruction and in the quality of faculty performance. 



f . 
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CHAPTER VI, 'CONCmSION 



^The student ^Services at Ilarrlsburg Ar^a Comiunity College have . 
a history of adaptation to meet student needs. Pnom the outset / cotih- 
^selirig ser'vices v/ere decentralized t6 include faculty academic *a^isin^,- 
academic division counseling professionals, and all-college couiaselikig 
specialist^, In the late 1960'Sj a fourth '^evel of services was offered 
to students by peer counselors trained and paid to serve their fellow 
students. In 1970, a counselor specialist for developnental students v/as 
hired. A full-tiine counselor professional for evening students was added 
in 1971* The student services staff proposed in 1972 an inter-disciplinary 
advising team cohcept to meet the needs of heavy student' enrollments^ 
e3pecially^ in the Business and Management Service^ Division, "In 1973? ^ 
Human Potentiar~^trcni?^^ designed and proposed by a student development 
specialist on the staff .^ ^'nirr^^ .soninars i^ave been started as 

group ?iaunseling credit courses in personal growth and development, in 
career dynamics, in relaxation 'and consciousness. Ihe student se2?vices ^ 
staff has studied the advisability of a shift in professional emphasis' 
and administrative supervision from gicademlc division counselors to curri-- ' 
cular assignments for counselors • A cluster concept of counseling service^ 
centered in admissions and academic placement and in vocational placement 
and career services was proposed by staff in May -1975 • Evening counselor 
office hours have been instituted by student services staff members "for 
the past year to accpmnodate evening" as well as off-campus stvd^nts. Team 
effort by the staff has been comnitted to, student leadership developi^t 
both in peer counseliiig and in student activities prcgraifming^/ . r^^^^ - - 



The student services ■ staff have been clearly comnitted to nt^et 

stjadent needs insofar as these needs were self -evident- to the staff. 

» % • ' > > . % 

V ' , ^ V V * 

However, readiness to adapt was not infoirm&d'-aAd guided by Use of data 
systonaticalljr accumulated and descriptiv^ of the changing: student pro- 
file in contemporary enrollments. Nor did the staff use the' available 
rei^earch findings concerning evaluation of student services in the rec^ 
past. This study has used these resources, together wit*h '^direct student^ 
input, in order to airlve at recoimendations for chahge formulated by the 
staff through a group process response to these sources oC data. 

This study concludes with proposals ,for implementation of student 
services activities responsive to the findings concerning student profile, 
feedback, and student services prganizatlon. ^ - 

^ ' , . The Changing Student Profile 

This study has indicated that changes have occurred, in the- student 
profile .at -Harrisburg Area Community College during the first decade of 
its history, 196^-1975.. Corresponding to national enrollment trends^ 
cited in the conmunity college literature,, the 70:30 ratio of full-time 
to part-time students at Harrisburg Area Ccmnunity College in the 1960's 
'has become a 50:50 split by the inid-'70's» The earlier ratio of 2:1 in 
male/fonale enrollment has moved closer (60:^0) tp the even, split -of the 
national trend. Sixty percent of H.A.C.C. students are age 21 or older, 
and the average student age has increased from 22.9 in 1969 to 25" 7 in 
1975. Five years ago, nearly one.-liaif of the students v/ei-e enrolled in 
ti^ansfpr curricula, and only one-^tfiird in career curricula; tgflay, one- 
half are career students , only one-third are transfers . The . p^t-tijne 
student Jls not only the mjddle-aged, mid-career, re--entry. stereotype of 
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the adult studen|i^ but also the working yputh carrying a reduced credit 

hour^locid, the young woman working in a capital city, the unenployed, the 

' • 1* 

young adult seekiiTg continuing education, job upgrading/ skill-building « 

* . '\ ^ ' ' ^ 

opportunities,, the reverse transfer and readmitted students. Surprisingly 

among non-credit ' students^ a sizable nujnbcr are hl^ school ^outh and' 
post-^baccalaureate students erJa34ed for persprial satisfaction and/or In 
job related courses. * • . " , _ 

Through the retrieval .of canputerlzed student enrollment informa- 
tlon, it is possible and cieslrable to study each year the changes in ^ 
'selected student characteristics and^o^develop a longitudinal analysis 
of trends not only in enrollment but also in student characteristics and 
needsT"^<i2rt^ have routinely been genQrgtted containing in- 



formation on single items^uch ^s registration status reports, age, sex, ' 

ethnic, currlcular enrolljnents, veterans and financial aid st^tlotics, 

^ " . \ ^ ^ 

and distributed to various offices ^^gregue^ted. The ccppufcep program 

prepared. for this report wa? able to combine selected characteristics 
available from enrollment data with student input Irifonnation concerning 
needs and goals int^o a sunmarlzed p;:'ofile of full-tlirie and part-time • ; 
students according ,to age groups. This ^computer program "v/ill be modi- 
fied further to include distinctions betweer) male and /enale character- , 
istics and input. * ^ ^ L 

This computer program (code: PHD) has be/n added to the data pro- 
cessing schedule of institutiOntil reports to-be generated annually in the 
fall tcnn after the third-wepk offfcial withdrawal period. ^ office 
of the Dean of Student Services will be responsibly fpr i^eix^Pfc'^Tg'the 
data anh' ..trends tcj the various constituencies of the 'college, i.c, at 
the Ocxtbber rfK^ting of the Board of trustees, at the November full meeting 
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oC the sponsoring school district d^le^ted^^^in the Cairpus Newsbulletin 
'distributed to faculty and staff , .in the 'stjlud^t newspaper, The Fourth 

^ Estate , and through the college public re] atioris^ office to the local news 

\ 

media- . • ^ 

In February and March 1976, the author -was asked by the new presi-^ 
dent of the college. Dr. -S. Jain.es Manilla (1975) ^ to dikmbute to' the 
Board qlf Trustees and subsequently to the college corrsriunity '"the first 
sunmary reports of student enrollment data (Appendix 1), aoplyin^some of 
the prograins and findings of this study to the following spring termXlt 
i"^ the* intent of the Student Services adniinistration to prepare a compre-^ 
h^nsive report for each fall term usinff faiTl enrollment data and input 
informatioh, and to prepare foj* each sprir*s term an abbreviated report' 
liMted to trends and selected characteristics since input information 
vdll be redundant. Feedback f?om tiustees, colle^ge staff, students, and 
coimiunity has been positive in appreciation for the ^unmarization of data, . 
citing of trends, and distribution of infonnation helping, people to know 
^ more- about the current students at Harrisburg Area Community College.. . 
^ . The Director of the Community Resources Institute, charged with 
non-Cx»e&it^e^cational program^, has received and review^ the report of 
this study on' non-c^eSoT^studenlb^^ For the fi^st time, this InfoiTration 
lo*ng since available has now iDeeri r^trievedT^surma^ and evaluated 
' , as most helpful to the staff. of the Institute. The infonTE^i^n will be 

used In program planning,^ in- identifying tkrget populations, and in. 
expanding the data, base .with which t^he stafr works. The cor)^puter program 
(code^ CRI/PHD) which generated the infortnation for this^ study will -be 
_ , , " usable by the staff of the Community Resources Institute for. any* time ^ 
^ ' ' ^^S|ian of non-credit student enrollmtnts under study. 

108- ; • ^ 
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The changing student profile at Harrisburgj, Area Connunity College^, 
not dissimilar to the jchange taking place in canmunity colleges across 
the land today, suggests real challenges to accustomed assumptions and 
practices in student services. However before new assumptions can be 
reliably formulated, one need better have asked the students vJhat they 
tlilnk they need and how tlje^ feel about what they get. 

. , ^-^^ ' ' ' Feedback Pollow-up 

."student attitudes toward, student services were generally rev^^ed 
in this study to be positiveboth with regard to importance of services 
and quality of performance. is innpressive to ?lnd that students using 
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/student services felt satisfied with what they received. However, it was 
• * * 

poss^le to solicit critical feedback' directly rrom representative students 
of the current profile to define areas rfeeding improvements and/or change. 

Strongest nega*ivp reaction to student services was centered in 
faculty advising and transfer assistance, career counseling" and job place- 
^rnent, accessibility' of services especially to part-time students, and dis- 
interest in student activities except for intramurals. Specific ranedial 
steps and proposals' for change have been initiated by the student services 
staff in the months of the spring term 'immediately following rellease of ^ 
the feedback data gathered in the fall tenn surveys and nominal group 
discussions of this study. Some of these actions include agreeni^nt among 
^ divisipn counselors ^o reduce their advisee load by fuller distMbution 
of advisees to .fapulty in order, that couhselors might work more diligent ly^ 

^ with faculty 'to improve advising services, especially in .matters of course 

' ' , ' " ' • . ^ ' * f ' * / / ' ' 

selection, Qurriculum changes, graduatjpn requirements, career counseling, 

and transfer Ijtfonhation.VjIhe student sejvicea^.staff have drafted a pro- 
posal (Appendix B> td. shift division counselor assignments to curriculum 



specialization so tiiat counseling personnel vrlll be allocated more directly 
to the curricular enrollment of students rather than the division aggre- 
gate of curricula. The draft proposal recommends tjiat .the' current assign- 
ment of nine division counselors (5.1 P.T.E.) reduced to seven full- 
time curriculim counselors serving Alliekjfe§l€h, Technologies, Business 
Administration, Business Careers, Public Safety, Liberal Arts,* and Liberal 
Studies curricula. ' , ' 

Student services staff ard division chairmen encouragonent for 
expansion of career counseling resources vdth a job placemen^; center has 
resulted in ari appeal to the administration f9r relocation of the Plaqement/ 
Caree^Resdurc6 Center fron a starter location 'in the, library (1973) to 
larger available facilities 'where a cluster of counselors, Job interview 
spaces, and resource equipment rimy be housed. In addition, a proposal 
has been prepared and submitted, by the career' eounselor In coop6i^atlon 

witn the author of this study tcr Pos^secondary Vocational Education'Pund- 

^'^ ' ^ ^ . . ' ' 

Jng (narrative, .Appendix C) with specific, objectives' for Qxpai^ing career ' 

counseling competencies -of faculty, as well as student services stsff, 

and for establisj>ing a complete job placement service and conipunity em- 

ployer recruitment. /' . ' . ^ ^ ^ \ ' , 

In response to student ^]ppegGl-for greater access to -student ,ser- 

vices, jespecially fpn part-tim^, off-campus, non-traditional students, 

the studeht- services staff hab increased the evening 'on-can?DU3'' office 

staff to include, not only admissi%l5 and re^stration personnel but alsp. 

a nightly rotatioij of division counselors. Business office hours and' 

bookgtoi?e faciliCies have beeh expanded' both lat night 'and off-c^us 

r : ' . . ' . ..^ " ^ . . • ' ^ 

throu^ studj^nt services advocacy* Experimental scheduling of counselors, 

• ^ " • ' /' % 

In Qff -campus centers to ,assist^,v41jh academic counseling was successful 

^ ' . ^ • ^ . ' • , , ' 



gistration actlVitlas and Is. now 'Implement et^ fully for all off- 

cgmpus centers. However, experiments with scheduling counselors in off- 

'campus centers for acaderrdc/career/transfer/graidu^tion service?^ pi^'oved 

unsuccessful due to the inaccessibility of onKiampus, student records 'and^ 

transcripts for off-campus counselee drq^-ins. The staff are now ^tudy- ' 

Ing the possibilities for accurate advance appointment Schedules 'allowr' 

' > ^ * ^ * \ / > # ' '/^ 
ing the portability ot acadanic recjord^s to Off-campus cdunselirig sites,/. * 
. ; . ' • - ' . ^ ' . ^ . ' ^ \ , > . ^ " 

The Conrmunity Resources , Institute^ in cooperati6n with the author of. this 

study^ has' Initiated a ^roposa^ for Tiile 1, High'er' Educal^orx^^ 1965^ 

funding to' allow for further experiinents v/ith counseling ^j^ifef^^ch ^in a ' 

variety of approaches^ to non^traditional, students aV^^rai^u^ 

and off-can^iis Jccations and thr6ugh nch-credit as well^.as traditiomi- 

courses (narrative, 'Appendix D)'. ' 

< . ' *^ . ' ^ ' . . \ 

Widespread Student disinterest 'in student activities is increas--^ 
ingiy apparenJs^Many btiidents^tn this study simply disregarded survey - 
and* discussion questions about, student activities Interest and partici- ' 
pat ion. ^ The enployitient. commitment of triost students ^ full-time ^d^part- 
_tlrne^ has serious^ ijrplicat ions (fo!r traditional emphasis ort student acti--' 
vities^ '^liielljorUj^ of -ap^tl^ .is inappk)priateljr, J^ossed . • . 

toward non^participatory full-time students./ twd-thirds; oi;.whan 



jobs while they stU^y, and to" working partj-tijne ,studerjts wlpse' pnly eicpec- 
tation of the college is quality instructional and cpunseling services ^-^ 
"No* time; no* need; no interest'" is not ""synonymous . v/ith "doiH^-"^^ '^[-^ 
Today, employment is a\$tudent acti^'ty,; fJven sjiina of^t^e'li^employ^^^ 

partrtime stc^ents regard tljeipseives ' as fu'll-^lme stucjeiits 'ha\^lT>g no"' , - 

' ■ >•••»'- •' ' -"s" ^ ■' \ \ ■'■ . ■ •-' • y ' 

time for activities, '^xdept fo^ intramural intpr^St in keeping physical-iy. 
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The studfent ^se^icei staff, have turned their energies away f!rom 
quant£tatlvq.;evaluation of -activities participation to student develop- 
Mnent sypport ahd leadership' cultivation amohg those students' who. are ' 
Iritfer^sted in,^ wide range of activities. , Staff rhenlbfers .are Yacilitat^ing 
senrLnaj:^ »fDr organizational officers , . providii^ counseling support, for 
troubled ^student leaders,- serving as periodic advisors for working with 
, group problem^,, cabling the organization of students with similsa? in- 
.tet^ests, recognizing am valuing^ student activities '^^hereyer and when- . 
ever they ^ccur-'%fonTially or infonhally- Jhe present allocatidn of stu- 

dent services staff for. human developifent prograirifilng -and- the, potential' 

' ' -z^'' • ' > ^ • ' ' i • ' ' 

. Introduction of ^credits .earned fqr .measurable student leadership a(it;'iyity. 

, ' " ' " ^ ' • .: ^ ' '\ 

'.as* Well as the monitoring of current /tjredit* given for studait peer wuri- 

' • ' ' ^. • ' ; - 

selijig and tutor tog. enployirienti, are confidentJ.y arO deliberately repine- - 
*ing the staff energies aM resource's tractitionally allocated to the con- 

trol ^and mainten^ce of student, autivities prograimiing. ' 

, Students 3' voicing their' f?elii:igs and needs directly t^the Dean , 

of Student Services thrqUgh the uaninal.group * proves/", ma^ it clear 1^h3.t 
J^hey held student services resporfeible hojt" 'just for counseling semrices", 

Ijncludlng academic advising and* Staff* accessliiiity, .but^ also foi in;g^ruc- 

tional jnatters, ^includirig Dlas3rooin. leadel^ship ^d a6ahj^c. hassles. 

Since studefit. services pei*sx?nnel do irjake adyisor* assifflments^J^ ^ ^ 
^■^O^s and in^ructor^ sclieduling through regi^rktion^ .are .rgsponsiBle ; 

^oi^' ^academic *cou6^sellng, as' this ^ is- cal^ied'dut iik curriculum* \jareer* 

];•<■•-.:•■ > - /• ' . ■ .. .v./ 'V . > 

tijansfer^ t^utorial,. arxi prtoblem-solvlng guidance,^ so students 'rightfully 
hoia. student '^services Accountable for thQ quaJ^t^ of the t{)tal.ieduq9L- . , 
"tl^nal experience. • ^ * . " . . - . 
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* '.• ••■'.•.•.::■•■>- ■ , •;■ -I'Qo • 

* / ■ '• . %ie, student' services ^alTjwere' encouraged to propose |;he '.removal 

.t admlMstJitlve anblcuity c'cncerning '§up^rvi5pry aceounjf ability^ f op 

. ^vision cou^Tselo^* le^adership "In' resi^ ■ /, 

for quality, of instruction -anti educ&tiorial support'- "^ervicj eg, forv'the int^r-' 

. • 'de^eMency of aeada^c^af^airs.^rtfith atudent. services'' for student develop-- , - ^ 

njent, 'and fortbe -guidance ar^^covaiseliris.cQiTppnents of. academic services.^' ' 

Th'e ^studerit services' s^taff.edvooated agreed to. , . 

, change *tte budgetary .55og^ion for division coiirfseling pprsonml-and' • 

% services "fix3m the tra^ditiooal full appropriation. to th^.acad^c division , ' 

^'^^ 'for expenditure as well as evdluation 't9 the stydait; s^t^ice^. budget / 

$ctspraing' tfo F.T.&< couhseling wprkload,' effect iv'e Voir the. ^qadoriic icear ' ' 

1975-'1977* It is now cleair that counseling stip'ervisiTori is cotroletely - 

the. Responsibility of Btudent, ser^ces adndj^liitr^ticn, as""recpgnizea by ' 
^ ' ' . ' ^ ' ^ • . ' • \' ^ * .:- ■ 

• ^the students. Ihe bufok no longer ;c^ be passed to ^academic division.. ■ 

• ' . ' . ' ' ■ . . . > . .' . ' ^ ^ ' ^\ " \' ' 

chalmien.. Student services'^staff m an to implement thftt fresponsibility ' , 

^\ ^ ' - . , , ' , 

vdli^^'a participatory model based on the findings 'and Teedback of this ' , 

' . study supportive \o, the manentiim wMt3h the st^f have gained 'in recent 

years ^ 

*' •^'»*' * <.*^*' 

' * . • 'Finally, with regard to feedback mechariisms , . new evaluation d^ta.- 

affcer t^he^ model of the 1972' student service^ evaluation'vail-^bQ' rerun in 

the sumr^ of 1976, with the student sej^yices staff ass:J.sting the I^ese^ch . 

Office in the preparation of a conpar^tive' study of use;^' response to stu-> 

d^t services. Ihe student" surveys Iriitially cc«iducted" with, p^ 

everiljTg students '.have.befea" regularly, scheduled* & .cooperation i^th the 

office o'f the Vice President, of Educational .'Services,, on an^anjoual b^^i? 

,w?.tK the .ihciusloij riot only of desir^ student .'services -and admlni^tra-'' . " 

• . « ' .■ * ' ♦ ' ' \' ' " . s « 

^ t^.ve services" but 'j&lso interest* and .^art,lcipatibh iii.fetudont acliyities ** 
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Mofeoyer, this survby.wlll be regularly use^ with a 'representative cross-. 

■sfecticai-Qf tlje total student body-,, both on-campus and off-campus, full-' 

time and part-time students. The nominal group process'^vdll be Initiated 

annually not only under the leadqrshl:^ of bije Dean of Student Services, 

;but- also with staff personnel as well as with selected target groups" of 

Students represent iiig further sequent s of the profile, including off-- * 

•capipus, y^meuy mli:iorlty,*\Aeterans, evening, daytjjije, part-tlrne full-- 

tiiiSe/ youth and adult students • 

• ^ , ' ■ / . ^ ^ ' . ' • . 

" ' ^ * ' A Participatory' Student Services Model 

^Qne dal^e hot conclude a study of student services with the assump- 
tlon ttet if only greater priority were given to student services j if more 
fund's were allocated to student services programs , if more personnel were 
hire<^' for student services staff /appropriate changes could be jjr5)lemented 
tQ ,meet moro effectively the identified needs of a changing student popu- 
lation, Rather, one assumes onlj/ that resoxxrces currently all^^^ted by 
an institution may potentially b^ conserved for use in the reorganization 
of student 'services. This research study wilPnot allow the lament that ^ 
if .only we had more, we could do better". • y ' : 

Ohe 34.terature suggests (Hu^^st, 1973; Parker and Morrill, 197^)' 
that xestrueturlJig for modification and change of the educational envirOT- 
'mehf involves the administrator in the serious responsibility of providing 
for .'Staff and stjident participation,' in concepliualization and decision, in ' 
, ri3jks of*' ex!perimentatibni;and failure,* in reassessment and flexible 

s » • » ~ ' 

■-res|)6nse.i Ihat* process _<if p^ticipatiw.by stiidents- and staff was en- 
'coifcaged by the .inquiries of J;his' study. A -model of participatidn suggests 



Itself for IrTplementation^oTttje leadership resources and the association 

of services recontnended by staff response to these findings. 

Participation is a dynamic that one senses throughout student ser- 

vices new students are participating^ with po^t-high school youth in the 

conmunity college; faculty advisors participate with students in academic 
« 

plannitig and career exploration; participaljion of students in the. work 
experience more so than in student activities; student services as a par- 
ticipant in the quality of instruction; participation of central staff in 
decentralized services; thfe college participating more fully with students 
In the ^ob market; participation meaning Improved comTTunicatign; partici- 
patory leadership in staff and prograin development. The tri-level organ!- 
zatlon of student services provides a structure for inclusive participa- 
tion of faculty advisors, division counselors, and counselor specialists 
with students at the several levels of services. However, the concept of 
levels may .be a hindrance to the most effective organ! z;a1yion and the 
fullest measure of participation in student services. 

The literature' (Richardson, 1970; Baldridge, 1971) of higher 
education acSministration associates the level concept of responsibility 
with a bureaucratic model where power, authority, and responslb j llty flow 
up and down a chain of carmand or order of privilege as in historic hier- 
archies. Surely, the trl-level organization of student services was not 
conceived as a bureaucratic system of mutually exclusive spheres of 
activity. However, in Imperfect form it Is not difficult t9 trace weak- 
nesses of * student services, as cited in this study in sane degree to the 
difficulty of moving easily, unencmibered , and clearly between the various 
levels at which services are remered. Poor counseling raises the Juris-' 
dictional question of which- level: faculty advisor, division counselor, 
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counselor specialist. Lower levels Imply reduced eJqsectatlons, less 
sophisticated performance; higher levels suggest specialization, exper- 
tise, satisfaction. 

Richardson, Blocker, Bender (1972, p.l21ff.) suggest that hier*- 
archical/bureaucratic levels "impede cormiunication and limit 'effective- 
nes? in solvihg problems related to the initiation of change." Each 
level of the structure has its respective position, a territorial pre- 
rogative, a screen 3g^st the other. These authors suggest a three- 
dimensional "participational model" or sphere of activity in which each 
responsibility level participates with the other, rather than reserves 
a lev6l of service to itself. 

The findings of this study lead, the author to suggest a further 
leveling of "the~ participational model" from its residual tri-level con- • 
cept to a dynamic concept. Imagine the conmunlty college student body as 
a sphere within which thre^ clusters of student .services- move about. 
These clusters, as recormended by staff, are^ admissions,*' curriculum; "and 
careBTs. Within each cluster moves a combination of services, centered 
in the ^cluster as it lives within the student sphere, seeking needs and ^ 
responding with services. Each cluster is in contact with other clustery, 
and all clusters move about a .center of student services administration 
whlcl^ includes a student services advisory camilttee, as well as the 
Dean. Figure 3 shows a participatory or dynamic model as applied to 
student' services. - . 

Unlike the tri-level "paiTtlcipatlonal model" of administration 
.(bp.clfe., p. 12^, fig. 6. 2), which appeai?s as static, fixed, and structured 
as responsibility still moves frcxn level to level, the suggested partici- 
patory model for student services is dynamic, fluid, and alive as each 
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Dynamic 




Admissions 



Curriculum 



Career • 



2 Administrat iorf ' 



1. Recruitment 1. Faculty Advisors l';6areer Counseling l.Dean , ; • 
'2. Registrar ' 2. Curriculum Counselors 2. Job Placement 2. Advisory Copnitt'ee 
S.Financial Aid 3.Humsin Development S'^Transfer, ^ y 
5. Veterans ^ ^.^Student Activities ^ 1|. Research ^ *> ' ^ ^ . 
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center or d'lustefr of services •intefTelaWs^ interchanges., interdepends, 
•and interacts with the others. The counselor/science instructor of the 
student services staff 'has- suggested' the inateof^a trianguiaf* i^olecule 
within a globular substance • td .descriibe in a' scientific sense "thfe dynamic 
equilibrium" whereby . definejJ clusters of. student, services participate 
vdthin the full sphere of student fieeds ajnd the total reailmvof student 
participation' in tlie educational experience. Each, cluster has its sphere 
of service, it^ p^rsonnel>esources clustered for its activity, its own 
•cCx^rdjjTator/facilitator/director/brgani^ center ar^ii which asso- 
ciated, staff clusters. The'reeOTnenda|;io^^for ^ counseling leadership 
• specialist fits into the cluster concept of counseling activities cen- 
tered the curriculuin' ^p^ere but interacting with the^ adnd^sic^n and 
c&reeh spheres. Thfe director of admissions and career resotirces center 
eoordinatorVouid be the, administrative centers within the other clusters 
of services. » . • ' v 

The Innplemehtation of a participatory model of student services 
necessitates ho additional staff personnel, keeping ko the 1975-1976 
level of 'twenty .student seryic^ professionals redistributed in the clus- 
ters according to^ Table '32. . • . . 

' . It ;is entirely po.ssible^ with the resources currently allocated to 
student services at Harrisburg Area Cc^munit^y College gnd with the ad- ^ 
ndnistrative responsibility .given to the author* of thi's study as Dean of- ^ 
student Services, to inplonent directly such an assoc^tion -of services- 
i^c'omiendec^ by the staff in^ respond to'the/indings df thi^, , study . . 
The reorganization of student services into dynamically interacting yet*^' 
decentralized clusters of services is proposed as corrective to ^we^^sses 



perceived in the tri-level .organization of* student services wherein, hier- j 
archic^-'type.and bureauc^.atic-prone distinctions may tend to contradict ' ^ 
the participatory ideal. ' ' *- ^ 

u * - Olable 32 

. * ' ' . Proposed Student ^ Services Clusters ^ ' ' : 



Cluster 
Adinissions: 



Services ' " 
Records management 
Financial aid 
Veterans affairs 
Recruitment 



Curriculum: 



^Faculty advising 
Curriculum counseling 

Allied Health 

Technologies 

Business Administration 
, Business Careers 

Public Safety ^ . 

Liber^ Arts ^ 
""Liberal Studies 
Hurnan' development program 
Student activities 



Personnel' ' • - 
Director , , 

Registrar 

Financial Aid Officer 
Veterans Counselor* 
Admissions Counselor 

Counseling Leadership Specialist 

7' Curriculum Counselors 

2 Human Development Specialists 



Career: 



Career counseling resources Cdordingitor* 



Job placement center 
Follow-up research 
Transfer counseling 



3 counselors. 



Administration: ^Budget and administration ' Degn 

Advisory coimiittee ' . ■ C^amiittee appointees 

The adinissions cluster is presently gathered as the traditional 

^assbciation of records, financial aid* and veterans affairs., vdth recruit- 

ment activity and application processing. PrdSSed py the findings of this 

study, student services administration relocated the point for initial ar)d 

personal contact bf students with admissions counseling services fron the 

central records and business office location to, the suite of counseling 

offices in the College C^ter where a more student-centered atmosphere ... 

can be maintained 'than in the processing center pf mechanical and ' • ' 
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canputerlzed activity. Counselors clustered at the point of initial adrni 

sions inquiry and 'guidance activity have found the easy access to other 

stafiljiersonnel and^^interchange of counseling cdpetency related to 

student needs to be extremely helpful efficient , and compatible. 

The career cluster . depends for implementation upon administrative 

■ agreement for relocation in ^larged' facilities where students can have 

^ ■ ...... 

direct "access t6 information, resources, and equipment under paraprofes- 

^ional assistance and counselor guidance. Job interview facilities need 

to be provided, .adequate spac^ is needed for 'career seminars and student 

<_]^onferences; work area for present support staff needs to' be organized. 

Ihe aiJRToVal of the gi^ant application 'referred to above wlli expedite the 

expansion ar/d growth of the Placement/Career' Resource Center; without itj', 

the objectives v/ill take rpore time, -nK:?re--ado^itat3^ apd mre imagination. 

Regardless, the iinplementatron^of the career clusteH iSra'corniiitinent of 

the student sef^vices staff and a realization under serious consideration 

presehtly by the college ^dmihistrat'iqn. \ ^ • 

'The curriculum cluster can be implemented, foh. tl)e .coming academic 

year (1976--1977) with the new assignment of division counseling bydget . 

resources to student services. Already, ^the desig^^ation .p'f an' Allied 

Health curriculum' counselor has replaced ttie Life .^cien6e9;J)i vision coun- 

selor, The reallocation of counselors to fpusihess 'c^^i* curricula ana 

busine'ss administration .transfer seiVices has "been proposed' and awaits , ^ 

adjustment of instructional assignments, fdr the personnel Involved, 

Counselors have been assignee^ to thS Teehri61dgies, .'Liberal Studies, ah4 

Public Safety curricula^ for some fclme. ^.^e. Liberal Ai?ts curr^ci^ 

assignment of personnel Vemaijis to be shifted frpra present* division 

counselor identifications. , The, experimental Hipran Development program 
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to which several counselors are contributing increasing leadership for 
credit seminars, student activities leadership development, coordination 
of ,the peer student counselor program and student tutorial services, is 
to be evaluated by the faculty Curriculum and Instruction Coimdttee in 
the fall term 1976 in order to gain official approval as an acadaiiic pro- 
gram and legitimate 'activity of the college. 

Further, the sj^udent services staff have set before the faculty 
governance structure, specifically the Academic Poljcies and Student 
Af faiths Conmittee, a series of proposals to adjust academic policies to 
the needs of non-traditional students in such areas as evaluation of ^npn- 
accredited educational .programs, grade TX)licies for t^everse iransf er 
students,, reduction of residency requirements from 30 to 15 credit hours, 
the introduction, of ServicCTlen's Opportunity ^College and I^oject Ahead, 
^ accaptance of the general bat^ry of jJLEP ex^niinations for credit . ^ 
By the time t his ^ study has been complT^ted^ " tKese proppsals have been 
.approved" and. are being implemented' prior to the 1976-^1977 academic year. 

The Ifean pf Student Services will continue ,to work with burri-' 
culum cluster sj^aff to improve the leadership contribution of counselors 
to .the improvement of faculty advising services as .these relate to. 
manageable advisee loads, accessible faculty office hours at night and, 
at off-carupus locations, improved career counseling by faculty, accurafeev 
curriculum ^idance^^aM4ncreased^ sensitivity to student needte, in 
addition, the curriculurti cliS^ter will organize such staff development 
activities *as- appropriate, to increase ponpetency^^ to assist wit^ and 
model qualll^y instruction as related .i^o toiproyed teaching technic[ues, 
alternative learning opportunities for students, expanded developmental^^ 
options, .and academic diagnostic capabiliti^* Counselor skills in 
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educational psychology may thus increasingly contribute to the- instruc- 
^ ■ tional cliiDate nnintalried by faculty and learning opportunities afforded 
to students. - , ' • 

However, the staff priority 'for a counseling leadership speciali 
must be implemented to realize most "fully the potehtial fox- -student ser- 
vices IfeadersKip in Improving counseling services and the ing^ructional 
program as identified by student f*fedback. A well-coordinatGd pro-am • 
of staff development, the innovations in student services"' to meet non- 
traditional "student needs J the leadership role of one who is available " 
, and able to assist collea^es in professional growth and expansion of 
• skills must becoiiie'the, designated responsibility of a staff member who 
is able to fill this need and implement this change in student services 
staff organisation: Ihe JJear) of Student Services. wili\need to-realizte ' 
this objective through the appointment of a counseling leWrship spe-. 
ciaiistj-more so than a director ^of. counseling services, for^oproval 
npt later than- the 1977-1978 student seijvices budget year; earlier^ 
staff pet«sonnel alternatives allow. •■ : ' ■ 

TheXadministration cluster proposes a student sei^ces advisory 
^ COTiinittee.to,-\^J< in consultation With the Dean and staff to relate pro- 
, gram to needs.' Olm^staff has reconmended that th§. advisory conmittee 
be attentive particul^y to research needs. Innovative reconmendations, ■ 
coniBunity input, student participation, "and connunication flow.. The per- 
^ sonnel of the advisory camltte^e^hould include no more than- the institu- 
• tidnal recQomenda^ion of' fifteen membei^'GtiidQlines^OT Advisory Com- 
mit tees /^'ii^^i^urg Area Conmunity College) and should meet at least 
: odnce each semest^. The author re^camiGnd's that carmittee membership . ' 
_ Incilude, but not nec^sarily be lijjilted to, a i^epresentative Yrom^ the 




student services staff; tHe faculty, the alumni a local transfer insti- 

tution, a sponsoring school disti;^ict , counselor, a parent, a ccmimmity 

representative, and students representgitive of the student profile. The 

JDeax] should be an ex officio member of the carmltj^ee ^and the convener of 

^the advisory coimdttee no later t^an spriiig term 1977. 

An editing of the college" ^!Guide$ines for Advisory Comnittees" 

to fit the studei^ services context ^would suggest : . . ^ . 

'i * * ^ 

"The primary purpose of an advisory x^csnmittee is, t.o provide a 
link between the college arxi the constituency. of its atudent 
services. It should counsel and advise the student services 

' staff regardj^Tg programs in an effort tp Tneet%'the curreijlt and 

^ changing needs of students. .The advisory coimiittee as^ rniique 
in its ability to provide information and, assistance for the 

^ student services program, vath only two limitations: it/^an. 

• assume neither legislative non..administr&tive responsibility. / 
An advisory conmittee does not guarantee success fj^'the ^ 
student services prcgram, nor will the committe^^'^gree'pn 
all matters. However, through the interactiprK 6 thoS^^-who 
participate ii> the full educational experience," tiie J^ivisory 
role can helfJ^'to develop and sustain a,.-g6od^tSrid program^ of ^ * . 
student services -at the college.", / ^ St ' 

' • ' ' ^ ' , ' ^ / " ' * ^ ^ 

. . ^ Postscript ^ ^ ^ ' : [ 

i^vin Ibffler ija^- ^ture Shock (p. 131) quotes John Gardner, when 
he was chief of H*E.W. , as saying that "the presighted .admlnistra.tor re-, 
orgahizes to break down calcified organizational lines." He shifts per- 
sonnel. He' redefines jobs to break, them out of rigid categories .SuQb 

may 4^6 an overstatanent of the problem studied, but 'it sug^sts the'dyna- 

/' . , , ' ^ , ' , ■ ' 

mips for Inplementat ion .responsive to change. . * - . 

'■ . - ' J'- ♦ ' > ' 

Throughout this study > this "student- has been extremely pleased to 

experience" the genulfie interest in this project expressed by the college 

administrators, faculty and counseling colleagues, students both at 

HarrJ^urg Area Corrniurjity College and in the Nova Cluster^at Baltijnof'e,^^* 

othei/ student personnel administrators wit^ whom on? irfeets ai^id convbrses 

» . - '» X 2 3 '\ 



In the course ofla^year*^ It seems clear that A^Hile ail recognize * that 
conmunity college 'students have been and . ere- dhanglng, tix^se (jhangea rieed 
to be identified most" especially in order' 'that 'the more triditi-cgaal" or- 
ganization of student services in- coffmunity colleges injqg||1^, be. shaped a- / ^ 
•bit more directly to meet the needs of the hew students and possibly their ' 
new n%^3sT ' . ' ' ^ , — . ' ' ' . ,^ / 

■ • ■ ' : ■ ■:' ... . .-. ■'. 

Undoubtedly, the most satisfVing' outcane of this study, to the ' ' 
author, is the. discovery, or better the reassurance I* that evaluative ' • ' 

N > • ♦ . 4 . • - - 

criticism provokes an. expectancy and confidence that change is a, reason-' 
able outcane of personal participation. The haninal group process shared 
by students and by staff with the author generated an lumeasurable amount " 

o , . ^ ' • / 

of real enthusiasm to 'discuss needs and objectives, perform^ce and inn 

provementj, instruction and student services, Wli:h the anticipat^ion 'that 

something ^^an and wiil'be done* The naninal grbup process is an effective. 
".'•^ ' ^ ' , . • 

means of systematic small grpup interactions thrptigh which to gather cUrect-^ 

, and personal input ,^d to gain 'a ifieasure of denserisas. on the prit>rity ' 

. . ^ / * ^ ' ' ^ ' " . ^ ^ - . , . 

*ljnpon:arice of issues shared* rt is /imperative for student services adminis- 

tiation to. continue to m^et witi^f represerltatlve Samples of the changing 
'student constituency^ to hear firsthind what • they -rieed.pna how they fe^l. 

Th^ prevalqpt arid, positive vieW*that student services is respon- 
sible and* accountable for the . total educational e^erience, , not Just a ■ 
pacTcage of .ancillSdry services,* g^^ courage for the continuing,' pursuit 
of the student develppment ideal as pressed in 'the 196^. prop6sal for 
sti^dent services at Harrisburg Area <J9rTinunity Collejsej^ the 
ptudent to increase self-understanding ^d self-realization ♦ This remains' ' 
the agreed-upon goal in the context or ongoing ch^e, bqth iri students 
^tod in student services^ ' ♦ / ^ • ' \ *. 
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■ EtoLUCNT REPORT 



■' . . •' .• ' Board -pf Trustees ' • . ■ 

" • " , "February 3, 1976''." ; . ' \ ' ' 

.V ■ ■ "Volume- 13, - * ' • ,• 

iNFORMATiOM '. ' ' - ';• . _ / ' . • . ' ' •': ' 

^ SPRBIG fM^OiliVElff - ,. • . " ,/ 

„ . PrellinlJiary ' enroito^ figures for tfaiis -spring t^rm, .as of' *' 
Janiiai^., 30', 1976/ ln&i<;ate an j^cre^se in student headcount ,dver^ 
' sp}?jjig term or last year (197^-1975) and an l8%^ increase 'm. S{:«:'iiii& 
enrolljTienis over .iJhB^ past six years. Bier 6 vtas' a period of no grovrt^K 
in the springy temTjS' of^ 1976 and- 197^, with e^^llinent ^irt the 'upswing 
'.again as of'last .sprir""^* * - . . 




• . Full-time equated (PIE) enrollment: shows an 8^ growth^ over ' 
* spring terfii of last ye'ar. The trend of this growth is significant, 
. l^ecause of the previous three-y^'ar decline of 10^ in PTE. * 



EncolMent full-tiine students has. declined by l6% over t>ie 

.yi 

, ^r4i)g. 



past five years (1971^1975)* /Howevei?, this spring the trend is up^ and 
.an ihcreasfe-Df 5$ has been realized 'in full-time students over last 



/ ^e number' j&f par^-t^ime s^^udents. has 'increased 69% over," the . past; 
years^ .arid the part-tijpe stud^ht E^E has increased, by 58^... IHie^jDart^ 
' tijhe enrollments of ' this spring have tocrQased oyer last spring .by" l2X^/» 
jlj)'enrol3jijent and '15-^ -in FIE." . * J.^^':/. ^ • • ^ 

' "C'\ - /inie ..result »of increased ^^airtrtlm?^ students ^is .'a 'clecline in-tlie^ 
average credit hours carried by all students of is^. sinca the^sgr^ng oJT * 
•1$71, but; only of 2% since last, spring. * • . ''v^ \ . ' 

^ ^ \ ^ Similarly,^ the percentage of fali-tim^ students .in the total PTE 
has decreased by. X2% oyer t'hfe six-year pericjd and by 2% since last year. - ' 
4his ^prlilg thg .full-tiine' student ewcdlirient (headcountX^is gf the 

' stydent body* . • ' ^. : ^ V ' : . ^ - J • ; . . . . ' -* 

^ • y 'Plhally, the ViU[nber of ne^ applicants to H.A.^C.C. for the spripg 
Xerm .iricrfeased.by il._8^ over ,],a^t^ Spring,, and the. numbej* of former -Ti. A. 

«''tstudients>pplyiJlg^for;readmissjLon inGEgaged.by 15.8%. , 
, ^ * • * ' ' j^V-^T"^ * '* ^ ' ' \ ' 

; * ' ■ More complete enrdilinentVaat.a wiXl Jb.e- available ^^pr^'the March 
.meeting of the Board bf Trustees , based* on crorplpte datt^ fcilbw^g the , 
-threerweek withci^awal peridd'^of the - semester.. ^ r\- ' •. ' . 
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JBoard t)f TJrustees 

. ' ''HARRISBURG *AREA'<:H^CNITY COLLEGE ' ' ' 

. ' Marcjh 2,. 1^76 _ ^ ^ ' ; 

Volume 13 ^ * , ^ ' " • 

INFORMATION . . ^ . - ' * **; V " , ' ; 

* * » > ^ * * » , '* 

^ Enrollmeft' figures for spring term 1976 indicate thit we have 
l^he .largep.t 'number of -students enrolled for any spring .term in the 
Viistoryrof the college'. Our enrollment has increased by^ 9% over spring . 
' tei»m of '1975, 4nd' FjB'is 'up 1%7 ^ Part-tjjne^ student? have' increased ; 
' ,by 15.?/ the highest PTE for a spring terra .was; iii 1972 (1972:' 3136; 
1976: 3055) when we had il 00 more full-time students,' but nearly 1000 
leS3 .-part-^tim^s. ^ ^' > . ^ ^ , 

- Female student 'enrollment has increased by \2% over last spring, 
•and.irtale enrollment by 6^> especially amon^ part-time -males. 

. Ethnic identification of students indicates that minority student 
enrol^lment has increased/ However, this information is collected volun- 

< tarily/and, therefore, is 'not conplet^, 4ite,have 3S Vietnamese students. 
'Students who *are veterans have increased by^^l^ again notably in part- 

y t'iine enrollment. , ^ / : ' 

The curriculai*^ identification' of our students indicates that ^8% 
are enrolled in career curricula^ v/hiie 38% are transfer students. Tne ^ 
■ 12% in the Liberal Studies, cuirriculiin are students, -uncertain about their 
.course of study or wjpose educational • pr:Qgram' does not fit into one of 
. * bur^curricular- designatioiQs. . < ' 

885^ 5f. our studehts come fi'on' sponsoring school districts. Less 
"•^^ than 1% ce^ fraii out of state/ ' 
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ENROLmENT STATISTICS - Spririg 197 6 
Harrisburg Area Conmunity College 



Applicat;ions : 
New Applicants ' 
Readmits (former students) 



Total 



I 



Nfew, Student Registrations ^ 
?*of Applicants Registered 

Enrollment : 

Pull-Time Students 

Part-Time Students 
Total • 
F.T.E. 



1975 

885 
386 
1271 
1037 
825? 



1956 
208l| 
TOT. 
28119 



. 1976 

1070 
^86 

155^ 
1106 

n% 



2012 
2391 

3055 



Increase/ 
Decrease 
+/- 



+ 22% 
+ 1% 
- 11% 



+^3^ 
+ 15% 
+ S% 
+ 1% 



1975 



1976 



Pull-Tlme Part-Time Pull-Time Part-Time 



Male 


1208 


1213 


1197 


1380 


+ 6% 


Female 


•727 


866 


832 


985 


+ 125s 


Ethnic: 












(voluntary response) 












Black 


70 


' 7^ 


157 


216 


+229 


Oriental 


1 


5 


17 


39 


+ H2 


Spanish 




9 


10 ■ 


.18. 


+ 13 


♦ Am. Indian * 


0 


1 


5 


3 ■ 


• + 7 


Veter^ans: 


263 




25^ 


500 / 


^ + 11% 


Class: 












Freshmen 


687 


1530 




1689 


+ 10% 


Sophomores 


12146 


551 


1286 


676 


+ 9% 
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129 
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ENROmCMT BY CURRICULUM - Sprliig 1976 
Harrisburg Area Cfexnnunity (Jollege 

1976 



Pull-Time 



2019. 



Part-Time- 



liberal Studies 


188 


3i|4 


Transfer : 






Liberal Arts 


398 - 


300 


Police Administration * 


li}0 


72 


Pre-Engineering 


. 56 


' ^5 


Elementary Education 


^ H2 


25 


Secondary Education 


51 


30 


Business Admiriistration 


26i| 


^^^\ 




951 


716 


Career: 




161 


Technologies 


n r* h 

15^ 


Secretarial Science 


73 


37 


Business ' . * 


281 . 


610 


Allied Health 


132 


liJl 


^ Recreation . 


15. 


■ in 


Human Services 


78 


■ 7^1 


Public Safety 


,98 


186 


Other (Art, Urban ^ Library) 


•26 


32 




857 


1255 


Certificates : 


22 


■*■ ^l^ 


Other 


1 


-15 



2367 



1976 



% of. Total 
Enrol Invent; 

12.1% 



38.0 



H8.1 > 

A 

.100.02; 



Pirst-Tijne Students 
Returning Students- 
Reverse Transfer Studei 



■2^^^ 

■ V:- 

1573 



12.15? 
10.3 



,'20^ : - 

2029- lOO.Oi?. 



Part-Time • 
- 635 ' :'26'e5S 
.1380 56.3 
'353 1^.9' 
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•ENROUMIOT BY DtSTflECTS - Sprlrig^ 1976 
Harrisburg Area Conmunity College 

t 

», 1975 • 1976 % of Total 

Sponsoring Districts Full-Time Part-Tlxne Full-Tl- rie Part-Time Enrollment 



Harrisburg 


237 


267 


222 ■ 


308 


13.8;? 


Mechanic sburg 


61 


.89 


75 


127 


5.3 


West Perry 


15 


16 • 


23 


•15 


1.0 


West Shore ^ 


205 


220 


216- , 


25^ 


1^.2 


Carlisle 


.65 


• 81 


67 


109 


ij.6 


Susquenita 


27 


29 


31 


30 


1.6 


Greenwood 


6 


n . 


.5 


5 


0.3 


Newport 


10 


12 


7 


.6 


0.3 


Central Dauphin ^ 


350. - 


M02 


396 


. ^139 


21.7 


Susquehanna * 


'103 


101 


88 


lliJ 


5.3 


Camp Hill . 


6Z 


51 


&\ . 


75 


3.6 


Halifax ^ 


12 


6 


13 


11 


0.6 


Middletown ^ 


' 75 


,68^ 


80 


82 


U.2 


Steeiton-Highspire 


52 


^3 




59 - 


2.7'. 


East Penrisbdro 


i\6 


51 


55 


6i\ 


3.1 


Williams Valley 


11 


. 1 


' 10 


7 


Q.^ 


Lower Dauphin 


81 ■ 


50 


&\ 


' 71 


'i\.0 


South Middleton 


111 


23 


16 


31 


1.2 


Cumberland Valley 


, 109 


155 


129 


153 


7.3 


flillersburg 


. 18 


3 


16 


8 


0.6 


Upper Daupjbin 


'25 


7 


17 • 


15 




Derry Township^ 


109 


• 6H 


126 


. 78 , 


5;3 


Totals 


1693 


17I6 


178iJ. 


2061' 


100. 0?5 
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. . l^mMi^- BYi piSmCTS - "Spring 19.76 
HarrisbUrg Arfea. ebrfimnity College " • 

*" , , 1975. . • .'1976 % Qf^ Total 

. , Full-Time' Part-Time Full-Tlme Part-Time Enrolment 

iSponsoring mstkats , l693 17i>6 , . 178i| 206l -.87,5^ 



Non-Sponsoring Districts: 



. Adams County . 


~ 18 


5 


12 


9. 


0.5 


Lancaster County 


29 


99 


.110. 


88 


V 2.9 


Lebanon County 


• 81 


il9 


82. < 


55 


3.1 


York County t. 


18 


32 


26 . 


55 


. 1.8 


t 

In-State 


107 


1H2 


76 


\ 76 


3.5 


Out-of-state 


1 


0 


3 

« 


10, , 




Other (Contracts, etc.) 


8 


16 


6 


13 


.'O.ii 


Totals 


1955 


2089 


2o:?9 ■ 


' 2367 . 





Appendix B ' 120 ^ 

CCXWTTEE REPORT ' 

Evaluation, Review, and Recoirinendations - ' . . ' * 
^ " of Student Services at , . 
Harrisburg Area Conrniunity College 

George Ritchey, Chairman 

Curriculum Couhsellng Services ^ * • ^ 

The entire area of curriculum counseling services provides con- 

. - ' \ 

cem for how student needs can best be, met , Prcxn the most ideal point of 
view it would be highly advisable to continue to have Sufficient counsel- ' 
ing personnel available in the college to cont^ue the original philosophy 
and intent of the division counselor concept. For obvious reasons, this 
can no longer be the case. Aside Trcm a:^^ actions of the student services 
staff of the college, the administration has chosen to reduce significantly 
the leadership role of the Dean of Student Services in the college in ' - 
general ^and in t|^ supervision of the division couriselors in particular. 
Ihe administration has also chosen to difeljurse division faculty members 
throughout the college in such a way that divisions . are often not a close 
^collegia! group* ^hese tv/o critical decisions have had th6 effect of 
limiting the flexibility, control, and quality of the division counseling 
program.* * ' • ' ^ 

, Be'fore considering the services needed in the curriculum counsel- 
Ing services, it itiust be made evident that at present time division, coun- 
selors now teach at lea^t thirty sections of classes each year; therefore, 
for budget reasons this number of classes. must continue tp be taught by^, 
members of tt:^ student services $taf f at . least in the current budget year 
and. In all "probability , throughout the present contract with local school 
districts. ' / V • 
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' . ^121 

There are many services which student services should provide^ for 

' — \ 

the different curricula of the college. Mahy of these services are best 
provided by having a professional counselor located in reasohably close 
proximity to the faculty and students being served. 

At the tijne of initially interviewing -and scheduling a new student 
in the curriculum^ a'faculty advisor is assigned- Both of these activi- 
•ties are significant in time and importance. The counselor needs to be ^ 
an expert in the educational and vocational aspects of the c^arriculum. 
He needs to feel comfortable about* the ^dvisee^ assignment and can only be 



comfortable if, in fact, he has^ worked with^^e advisor and is assured 
that the advisor is prepared to donpet^ently advise the student. To be done 
correctly tJAs is'' no small task. This invoJLve^ an understanding of trans- 

^ , * ' , 

fer requirements at many different schools"/ oopupational' outlook in parti- 
cular careers, licensing and. degree requirements of different careers. 

It is probably wise that -the curriculum counselor continue to be 
ignificantly involved in the drop-add procedure as it now exists. Much 
of .his acftivlty'is interrelated in the advising and counseling^ needs Of 
students. ^It is also yejy Ijnportant that the curriculum counselor have 
the T jsponsibility of assuring that college records concerning each advisee 
are^ in fact, easily available for the use of the faculty advisor. 

.Ossiculum' counselors ne^d to have the rapport and physical loca- 
tion which will make it easy and canfortable for the faculty advisor to 
use. him as a resource person and a referral source* The physical loca- 
tion must not be forgotten or even lessened in inporbancfe from its present 
position. The' faculty advisor must have the easy access^to be able to 
spend two minutes to twenty minutes to solve a problem of' information 
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nped or "referral action rather than assume trie acti.on of "it's really not 

^ * 
worth iny efforts .to get that involved!" 

' It is our recommendation/ that the tittle Division^ Counselor be re- 



placed vdth Curriculum Counselor. All xurripuium coilnselqrs, ^b^^ell as 
other counseled, vdll be under the ^upeividipn pf the Dean of'Stude^ 




Services-. 
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Appendix C 



Job Placement Services Proposal 
f6i;^^ostsecondary Vocationctl 'Education Funding 

^ ' Jon W. Gardner, Counselor 
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Batj-o nale '\ . 

Ccxnoiunity colleges follow a historical pattenrof treating place- 
men^ .services as low priority auxiliary functions, llM^ecKto posting job 
openirl^s ax^. scheduling recruiters. These services are custotnarily ccxn- 
bined witXotner services such as financial aid, transfer, and admissfons. 
The services ^e selective and fragmentary with little coordination of- 
student and pmplbyment needs. If the contnunity collegers conrnttment is 
service to the cormiiinity, there is a need ^ to establish a liaison between 
• student, coliege, and CTroloyer, to' the benefit of all. 

Recent d velopnents^in posjtsecondary education have pointed out . 
that career planning is a dev^SL^pmentar process, and careJr counseling 
placement services must be available during the entire period of a 
student's academic involvanent . Growing ^interest ih the concept of c^e^er 
edufc^ion, vocational-technical programs, development of new aJ^s, com- 
petitiveness of the labor market, emphasis on hiring the disadvantaged, 
and the move .to obliterate inequality ^and injustices in hiring practices 
, are some of the factors in the re-evaluation of placanent services. This 
has been true at Hax^islsiurg Area Carmunity College. There has been 
(1) an increase in the numfe^ of vocational programs offered; (2) an in- 
, crease in the plumber of students, concemeci about entering a personally 
satisfying vocational program leaoij^ to employment;. (3) an increase^ in 
the number of part-time students pursuing a program; (^) ai;^ increase in 
the number of students seeking employment; (5) a decrease In the number 
of a|||ilable Job openings; (6). an Increase in the number of students 
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conc^emed' about long-rang^ employment of their career* In addition, 
division chairmen expressed their concern by recomnendlng that a place- 
ment program be* established. \ c , 

This project will continue to expand the range ai^ diversity 
of post-secondary vpcational education to meet the needs of the nori- . 
baccalaureate degt^ee bound individuals by concentrating on the students/ 
in such programs at the ccxmiunlty college through preparation ^ place- 
mejit in tftelr career field. It vrf.ll 'integrate* the career services cur- 
rently offered with the placement services proj^sed into a comprehensive 



program. , 

Pro blem ' / " 

^ According to the results of a follow-up study on the employment 
of career graduates (Snydei* and 'Selgas, Research Report No. 7, 1972), 
graduates did not rate the college's job placement service as either 
Strongly persitive or negative. Results fron that ^udy and earlier 
studies support such as a need for career and, placement counseling ser- 
vices. The development of the college's career re^oi4rces center 
(Exemplary Career Resource Center for Community Colleges In Pennsylvania, 
Project lU^679, Gardner, 197^) has addressed Itself to meeting the 
^c^reer counseling needs of students. This project will address itself 
to the placement counseling needs of the students through developnent ^1 
a p3X)gram to meet these needs; ^ ' ? ^' 

* t 
^De^criblng the Process 

< In order to meet; the objectives of the program and the needs of 

the studefits in different vocational areas, the program coordinator wlli 

establish an advisory cOTinlttee and elicit suggestions on procedures 
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necessary for successful development. One of the keys .to the prodesp^'la 
the enployment of arf' additional counselor to assist 'in the services pro-. ' 
vlded.* " * ' ' . ^ 



'Additional facilities vd.ll be utilized to provide ;an area ih -Which 
the coordinator's and counselor's' office w^ll/be located, with spice pro- 
vided for relocation of the Career Resource Center, including a separate^ 
area for conducting soninars, interviews, meetings, and conferences, . 

MaW^ials ordered under this proposal vrQl be carefully screened 
arid housed ipj^5ie,Careerr Resource Center,* Development Of the capacity to. 
store and retrieve infornation utilizing- coiputer facilities vail r^ulre 
working cooperatively with the^ personnel in, the ^data processing center, 

Ihe second key to the success of the prograqi ±S the active ih-- 
'volvaiient of- the coordinator in a corpany visitation pxKJgram, Dependent 
on the visitation. program is the increased cooperation expe.cted In the. 
number" of openings shared with the placement office and the resultant ■ 
Increase in awareness of students in the alternatives available to them. 
The visitation program will provide the opportunity to develop an e^^ten^ 
si ve- profile of major businesses, which will benefit stjidents' and assist 
administration in obtMJiing information for curriculum developnent. It 
will serve as an opportunity to develop contacts In order to identify ^ 
persons willing to share with students their perspectives With regards 
to their occupation and career thereby offering the student additional^ 
Input into his' own decision-making process . 

Through the visitation progranT^Iiecodrdinator will be able to 
Increase his own c^iipetencies and knowledge as to the skl,lls for which 
businesses are looking. Dialogue with perscainel managers* as to the ^ 
skills necessary in finding employment , will ai^d in the tievelopment of 



seminars, workshops/ and courses- eifebling the student -tp identify his 
'areas of weakness and improve" then. ^ , 

^ ' Accurate data will . be'' ^collected as to the use of^ the 'services by 
st^KJents and .faculty.. Ah evaluation form tdll be developed •-^^ch^vfill 
provide feedback data on the. students whori^e the ^services and the-bener- 
fits 1^0 them.^ • - / , /. " ^ " ; ' ' ^ ' • 

A series of meetings will be held individually, with • local high 
schools and^ AV^fe to plan a conference to ini^^te efforts to coordinate 

job placement services within the area. Local Chambers of .Caimercig, the 

.... ' * > " . 

National Alliance of Businessmen, and the Bur-eau of Eiiployment Sfecurity^ 

will be asked to assist in -the conference developnent , \ 

Active participation ,and^; attendance at professional association 
conferences will increase the sharing of the project development. 

A monthly report will be prepared on the progress of the project 
witn a final report being submitted at the end. Every effort will be ^ 
expended by the coordinator and staff to meet the objectives of the pro- 
ject arxi to establish a program which can serve the varied papulation at 
the carmunity college, . 

Any information concerning the project will be shared with the 
CtoniTK)nwealth of Pennsylvania's Department of Education and all agencies 
and institutions under its auspices. 
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Appendix D . •: • ' . ' ' /V' -/ 127^ 

Cfea?eer Infpn7ation and Counselihg ?roj^ram . 
' Application for CJrant Under "TitlV i; Higher Education Act of 1965 

* • --^^^^ ^ . iJazpl J.-^'Brown, Director* - * * ^ 

*-.. ' ' * .• • ' ^ / 

Ihe need' for* aciult >'counselliig servifces. ih*"our society has never 

' " ' • \ • . > " - , ^ 
been greater. Today *B adults ;are faced with problems never" before en- 
. - , • * ' '] ^ 

countered.' ^echnolbglcal advames, econqnic tirehds, increasing consumer- 
-costs, jLonger life expectancy, and changing life styles are -causative 
factors of probXems vdth which individuals need* consultation, information 
and direction. . . • . * ' . 

The objiecfci3zes-of the 'comnunity college it ian integral part 
of the^iiqrrmunity . Its interest in meeting tl}e needs of carniuiiiifey maiibig^s 
and its closeness geographically put it'in anr Ideal, posit ion to assist 
people in solving problems. > - 

^ The Connunity Resources InSCi.tute of Harrisburg Area Connunity 

College -^i^s to sei^e the comnunlty. The ^tafJT woi^cs with the various 
.academic divisions of the College in developing programs to meet cannunity 
needs. The Institute also includes a Testing Center .^yiat includes voca- 
tional testing and counseling services. ^ , \ 

" This proposal is a plan to provli^ outreach vocational, j^uca--^ 
tional, and career counseling Ifb ^ults JrtthejGreate^ Harrisburg Area. ' 
In addition to making cjDunseling readily available to residents of 
Dauphin, Cumberland, and Perry Qg^ties, varidHs programs and seminars 
for career plannihg, redirection and decision making will be offered. . 
Career infonnation and resoitt'ces are available at clients' conver^tence 

in the McConnick I^bar^ry on the "campus,.- ^- — .^^^ - ^ ^ 

Although tfe counseling services will b^ aydJable to all adults, 
emphasis will -he directed at- the folloVing groups: 
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1. Wcrnen re-entering tbe- job markpt '"or- changing life styles; 

2. Unemployed arid dissgitisfied otiployed; """" 
' ' , -3- Rural and urban conmunity clients.; and ' ' ' • - 

^. Senior citizens ' . T 

An advisory council consisting of representatives^ of. the. Penn-. ; ^ 
sylvania Dfepartment of Education, ccxnmunity manbers represent^:^ye of the 
geogl^aphical- -areas of the region ci?vered> and'meniber^s of the Conmunity 
Rpspurci^s institute and the Student Seryices Divisiori.of I^arrisburg Area: 
Coranonity College will be ^pointed. Its purpose wili be to plan activi- 
ties thafe^-will meet the needs of the clientele served. t 
The project planned would be built around programs offered period! 

cally to 'the coninunity.. ''The topics or activities would be determined by 

f • , ' 

the Advisory Council according to the needs existing in the area. They 

might include such topics as: Ct^sing A Career^ Job Seeking Techniques ^ 

Changing Jobs/ Atea^Brployment Nileds, etg^. ^Appropriate publicity would 

uprise citizens of tjiese progranfe . They may be held on the College 

campus or in an appropriate outly^^ area convenient to^)articipant's. . 

Although aiphasis wbuld be placed on group activities, counseling would 

be available to those who need individoal al^tention. 

The services wil^Jr-^ centered In the Cormtunity Resoxirces Institute 

at ,Harrisburg Area Qcxmiunity College. A counselor-coordinator will be 

IT 

appointed to Implement the program. Pei?§cnnel of the Student Services 
Division o£ the College will be involved .in activities accorxJing to their 
field of expertise. . ^ 

Dr. H^el J. Brown, Director of the Comnunity Resources Institute^ 
will serve as Project JDir^ctor to super^^ with the operation. 

Mr* Jay Ebfersole/ Dean of Students, will work closeiy^with her-in direct- 
ing activities. ^ r " ~' ^ ^ 
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